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So far today... 


the rest of the world has been pretty important to you! 


From shaving brush to telephones, materials from many 
lands have served you well today. Your shaving brush 
(English bristle), soap (Philippine oils), coffee (Brazil), 
newspaper (Canadian pulp), telephone (18 materials from 
a score of countries) are just a few of the familiar things 
in the American way of life which depend upon the ma- 


terials and products of the rest of the world. 


But it’s no surprise to today’s businessman to find the mark 
of world business and world trade in the “‘little things’ in 
his personal tife because he feels the impact of world at 
fairs on the big things in his business life everyday. Now, 
more than ever before, the materials he buys, the taxes 
he pays, the prices he charges, the volume of goods he 
sells depend a great deal on what takes place in the capi- 
tal cities, the factories, the mines, and the fields of all 


the rest of the world. 


And because taxes and prices and materials and markets 
in America are so sensitive to world-wide conditions, to- 


day’s businessmen have found new importance in the 








news coming from abroad, and new necessity for keeping 
well-posted on developments throughout the world. Many 
of them, like yourself, have turned to World Report for 


the best information available on world affairs. 


As you know from reading your own weekly copies, World 
Report's information is reliable information. The news 
articles in every issue are checked and rechecked many 
times for accuracy and completeness, and they are boiled 
down to the very minimum of words which still tell the 
whole story. World Report is written for busy people who 
must make every minute of their reading time a profitable 


minute. 


If there are executives in your organization who do not 
see the weekly issues of World Report, you will be doing 
them and your company a real service by entering World 
Report subscriptions in their name. In the hands of your 
associates, World Report becomes an important tool for 
planning tomorrow’s operations. The subscription price is 


$4 a year for 52 weekly issues. 


“It's good business to watch world business" 


1239 TWENTY-FOURTH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 
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Four Scandinavian countries— Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, and _ Iceland—are 
working out a program for closer eco- 
nomic co-operation. Among other things, 
the plan calls for creation of a joint pur- 
chasing organization. This may have a 
direct effect on U.S. trade with those 
countries. The program also envisages 
the setting up later on of a customs union. 


o 9o 9 


Sweden’s imports from Russia during 
the first half of this year were 10 times 
greater in value than its exports. Ship- 
ments to the Soviet Union were valued 
at about $1,100,000. Imports from that 
country totaled about $11 million. These 
figures do not include Sweden's ship- 
ments under the credit agreement signed 
with Russia last year. Deliveries under 
this pact have not yet started in volume. 
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The Japanese Government has begun 
work on making the former powerful 
naval base at Yokosuka into a commer- 
cial and fishing port. 
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A shipyard capable of building vessels 
up to 12,000 tons is to be constructed at 
the Brazilian port of Santos, outlet for 
the industrial city of SAo Paulo. Steel for 
the vessels will come from the Volta Re- 
donda plant, largest in Latin America. 
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A factory in Leningrad, U.S.S.R., has 
started assembling television receiver sets. 
Two hundred are to be finished by the 
end of October. 
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Australia is getting set te make its own 
tin plate. The country’s largest industrial 
organization, the Broken Hill Proprietary 
Company, Ltd., is planning to build an 
expensive plant for the purpose. An 
American firm is to design it and provide 
engineering services for its construction. 
Australia now gets the bulk of its tin 
plate from the U. S. and Britain. 
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Trade-union membership in Canada 
has reached a new high. At the start of 
this year, unions listed 831,697 members, 
about 15 per cent more than the previous 


record, reached in 1944. 
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The Bulgarian Two-Year Plan for eco- 
nomic recovery has run into trouble. Bad 
weather has cut agricultural production. 
Industrial output is behind schedule in 
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some lines, exports have dropped and 
imports of needed raw materials and ma- 
chinery have had to be held down. 


o 90 90 


A favorable trade balance, equal to 
more than 250 million American dollars, 
was attained by Australia during the last 
fiscal year. Exports increased by more 
than 50 per cent, imports by 17 per cent. 
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The Dutch are taking steps to resume 
mining of salt on Madoera Island in the 
East Indies. They expect an output of 
50,000 tons this year. 
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Canada’s exports are falling off as well 
as those of the U.S. Value of the Do- 
minion’s overseas shipments in July was 
$236,600,000, about 13 per cent less 
than the figure for June. 
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The Russians report good harvests in 
their zone of Germany. They believe 
that yields will be sufficient to meet all 
needs until 1948. 
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China has published its first nation- 
wide statistical yearbook. It covers pop- 
ulation, agriculture, industries, finance, 
transport and social services. 
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A subway for Rio de Janeiro is in the 
planning stage. Both U.S. and French 
interests are studying traffic problems in 
the Brazilian capital in connection with 
the project. Plans call for a 14-mile un- 
derground network in three branches. 
The first section would cost $15 million 
and would be completed within three or 
four years. 
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French blast furnaces now are smelt- 
ing 385,000 tons of iron a month. This is 
77 per cent of the 1938 rate. Sixty-six 
blast furnaces are operating, compared 
to 86 before the war and 9 at the time 
the Germans were driven out. 
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Japan’s shipments abroad during the 
first six months of 1947 were led by tex- 
tiles. Fabrics accounted for more than 
hale the total exports. The principal im- 
porters of Japanese goods were Korea 
and the U.S. Each got about 17 per cent. 
Approximately 92 per cent of Japan’s 
imports during the period were shipped 
in by the United States, 
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EXPORT BUILDERS 


Firm with numerous customers 
abroad, directed by men of dis- 
tinguished foreign trade records 
and integrity, seeks additional 
lines: chemicals; agricultural 
equipment; machine tools; road, 
railroad and construction ma- 
chinery; electrical equipment; 
port installations; textile ma- 
chinery, ete. Profitable global 
distribution assured. 


Institute of Foreign Trade 
205 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Have you read our 
‘*Foreign Trade is not for Amateurs*’? 
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Back copies of World Report have 


now been indexed by volume. 


The index to Volume | covers the 
issues from May 23 to December 
31, 1946, and the index to Vol- 
ume Il, the issues from January 7 
to June 24, 1947. 


These indexes contain complete 
listings of all World Report arti- 
cles and special features, and 
are available to subscribers at 


50 cents a copy. 


In ordering, please _ indicate 
whether or not you wish your 
name to be placed on the mail- 
ing list to receive all future in- 


dexes as published. 
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Rivalry between Russia and the United States is going to 
have an important impact on the United Nations organization in the 
weeks just ahead. The split between the two nations may bring about 
a complete alteration of U. N. operations. For a detailed report on the 
world peace agency and its chances for success, see page 10. 

Both Russia and the U.S. have made clear their own intentions in 
the U.N. The present meeting of the General Assembly will be in- 
fluenced throughout its life by two speeches made in the opening 
week. They are the policy speech of U.S. Secretary of State George 
C. Marshall and the reply by Russia’s Deputy Foreign Minister, Andrei 
Y. Vishinsky. You will find pertinent extracts from both of these docu- 
ments in our text section beginning on page 33. 


“Blunders in Korea.’’ That is the way the U.S. policy in that 
occupied country is described by John W. Staggers, general counsel 
for the Korean Commission in Washington. He takes exception to the 
following statement in the July 29 issue of World Report: 

“Weakening the U.S. hand in negotiating with the Soviets (in 
Korea) is Dr. Syngman Rhee, leader of the powerful rightist factions, 
who wants to be Korea’s first President.” 

Staggers writes that the above statement displays “a lamentable 
ignorance of the present situation in Korea,” and adds: 

“The opposition to Dr. Rhee from some misguided sources in this 
country is due to the fact that he was the first international figure to de- 
nounce communism publicly . .. Dr. Rhee is fighting our fight for us 
in Korea. If he wins, America wins. If he loses his fight for govern- 
ment by self-determination of the Korean people, communism will have 
defeated democracy. Russia will have triumphed over the United 
States... 

“The failure of the Joint Commission (U. S.-Russian negotiations to 
unite Korea), together with the blundering attempt by U. S. officials 
to set up and put in operation the necessary government machinery to 
give the Koreans a semblance of self-government, has created a doubt 
in the minds of the masses of the Korean people as to whether we will 
ever be able to accomplish the things that we have proclaimed so 
loudly that we propose for Korea.” 

World Report, in its dispatch, attempted to evaluate neither U. S. 
policy in Korea nor the role of Dr. Rhee. Our statement was based on 
information from our own correspondent and on interviews with 
American officials. We reported their attitude at the time. We don’t at- 
tempt to say whether that attiude was right or wrong. 

It should be pointed out that Staggers’ criticism of U, S. methods was 
written before Secretary of State Marshall asked the United Nations to 
intervene in the Korean problem. 


The Editors of “World Report” 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


For World Report 
Issue of September 30, 1947 
Volume 3, No. 14 





Europe's hopes and fears turn again on what a President of the U.S. will 
recommend to Congress. 

It's like the critical days of the war when the White House was the focal 
point of action in a troubled world. The European nations look to Washington 
for word as to when rescue can be expected. 

Meanwhile, inflation is racing through France and Italy at a critical time. 

stocktaking related to France and Italy reveals this: 

High prices, soaring wages, shaky money present painful complications. 

Low output, farming blunders and nervous leaders have to share the blame. 

A really shocking point is the absence of any change in attitude. At the 
top, cabinet ministers hesitate, compromise and finally decide they must remain 
in office at all costs, that they alone can steer a course between the extremes 
of left and right, can stave off civil war. An idea has taken hold that, ina 
pinch, the U.S. will foot the bill in order to check Russia's Communists. That 
sort of reasoning seeks to shift burdens without settling or solving anything. 


It's now to come under increasing scrutiny as President Truman studies what size 
and shape U.S. aid should take. 





It's true that France seems on the ragged edge, pretty flat..... 

At 119 to the dollar the French franc is overvalued. One dollar will buy 
250 or more francs in the black market. Gold reserves are a fourth of 1939. 

In France, money supply is eight times prewar; prices are eight times what 
they were prewar. Production is only up to prewar. Demand for goods is extreme. 

In this situation, France persists in holding the franc artificially high. 
France is getting one handout after another from the Monetary Fund. The cur- 
rency has lost purchasing power. Most products are priced too high in relation 
to other currencies for France to earn big sums from sales overseas. 








To show how France drifted from bad to worSe..... 

Farmers hoarded their produce, refused to sell at fixed prices. 

Officials, retreated, lifted controls on all except bread and milk. 

Meat prices skyrocketed. So farmers fed their wheat to livestock. 

Net result is that the rich and the farmers eat meat twice a day. Most of 
the people seldom get meat, and fewer and fewer are able to get bread. Z 

In fact, wheat acreage has shrunk disastrously. Only three fifths of the 
land sown to wheat before the war now is producing wheat. Severe drought has 
cut further the harvest yields. Actually, France is unable to cover one third of 
its need for bread grains. That's the story behind the great pressure for U.S. 


(over) 
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to ship more and more wheat to France and to put up the dollars to pay for it. 


The effects of inflation in France are much the same as elsewhere..... 

High prices for the farmer are squeezing the white-collar worker without a 
big raise, are pinching persons‘who live on rather fixed incomes. 

Farmers, with their francs, then find they cannot buy the things that they 
really want, the tools, machinery, textiles, shoes and other staples. 

Each factory worker, with more francs in income, iS, on an average, turning 
out no more, or even less, in goods than he turned out for lower pay. 

Nobody is satisfied. Politicians blame businessmen for raising prices. 
Businessmen blame labor leaders for strikes and wage demands that made higher 
prices necessary. lLabor blames employers for not raising wages at the expense 
of profits. Farmers blame city workers for living too well. It runs in a circle. | 





And, too, the French Government is just as untidy in its own housekeeping. : 
Budget balancing is readily promised, but not actually achieved. 
Wage increases for public employes broke up controls, cost heavily. 
Industrial prices began rising again to absorb higher wage rates. 
Official subsidies for coal had to be handed out to check prices. | 
It needs to be remembered that this is the same French Government that is 
pledging, under the Marshall Plan, to steady its currency, balance expenses with 
revenues, and create the confidence necessary for saving and investment. 











When it comes to Italy, the problem is somewhat the same..... : 
Worker efficiency, however, is showing up well in large industries. : 
Coal and wheat are lacking in the volume that recovery requires. : 
Black markets are thriving. Tax evasion is commonplace. 


As usual, Italy's population is too large for its resources. Unemployment 
runs into millions. Workers’ rations are suffering. 





In the wider political scene: this much is clears: 

United Nations will survive, presently at least, its difficult problems. 

Russia will stop short of actions that would force a breakup of U.N. It is 
the Russian idea to harass and annoy the U.S., not to challenge forcibly. 

U.S. diplomats will push ahead with their campaign to recruit friends and 
gain prestige for the U.N. Assembly. That's a slow, long-range process. 

In other words, George Marshall believes in taking the initiative, in try- 
ing to exploit tactical advantages. There's to be no sudden change in the veto 
rule. Eventually, the U.N. may be reorganized, with Russia outside. But that 
depends on whether Russia persists in making its own rules, in encouraging an 
upset by force in Greece or in Trieste. You get the U.N. story on page 10. 








There's a 50-50 chance that Russia will put another squeeze on Iran. 

Britain apparently would like to act as broker between Russia and U.S., to 
get out of the role of objector to Russia's ambitions. Britain is trimming down 
Army expenses, is in no position to be firm about oil rights in Iran. 

U.S. is rather strongly committed in Iran, will have to stand up to Russia 
if Russia is to be stood up to in the Middle East. 

Iran, in the end, may reject both U.S. deliveries of military equipment and 
Russian schemes for oil development. That's a way out of the current pressure. 


(No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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WHAT U.S. CONGRESS EXPECTS OF EUROPE 


Legislators’ insistence on genuine self-help. 
Concern over shortages within America 


Fear of what may happen if 
America does not help Europe is 
growing as dispatches tell of 
Communist maneuvering in 
France and Italy. 

President Truman’s plan to tell 
Congressmen that help must be 
forthcoming will hearten Eu- 
rope, but everywhere already 
the question is being asked: 
What will Congress do with the 
Marshall proposals? 


© 0 O 
@ Yardstick by which the U.S. Con- 


gress will measure Europe’s need for 
help is already being whittled out. It will 
be used to size up the draft of the Mar- 
shal Plan, which 16 nations of Western 
Eurcy » have completed at Paris. 

This is how the yardstick is to be ap- 
plied: 

On commodities, the crucial test is not 
how much wheat, coal, steel and ma- 
chinery Western Europe needs. The 
question that American Congressmen are 
most concerned about is how much of 
these materials the U. S. can export with- 
out reviving price control and rationing. 

On dollars, the issue boils down to 
hopes for tax reduction next year. Repub- 
lican leaders in Congress have promised 
a cut in income taxes. A big appropria- 
tion to help Europe might conflict with 
tax reduction. 

On mutual aid, U.S. inclination is to 
judge European words by performance. 
Promises of the 16 nations to lower trade 
barriers, to work towards a customs 
union, to submerge national plans and 
ambitions are one thing. Actual per- 
tormance is something else. Test comes 
when guarantees of the Paris conference 
run head on into traditional rivalries 
and pressure groups within each nation. 

On self-help, the yardstick of the U. S. 
Congress is to be applied with special 





Reported from PARIS and WASHINGTON 


vigor. Heart of the Marshall Plan, as 
many Congressmen see it, is a bill of 
particulars spelling out what each na- 
tion can do to help itself. General prom- 
ises to do better will not pass muster. 
U.S. legislators look for practical steps 
that have a _ reasonable chance of 
increasing production, stepping up ex- 
ports, stabilizing currencies and _bal- 
ancing budgets. 

| Temporarily, use of the congressional 
yardstick may be waived. But this con- 
cerns only the stop-gap aid sought by 
France, Italy and Great Britain. Crop 
failures have combined with dollar 
shortages to create what these countries 
and the Truman Administration agree 
is an emergency. The request is for a 
quick loan of dollars to last until the 
Marshall Plan goes into effect. 

A scramble is on to dig up dollars and 
gold wherever they can be found. U. S. 
officials agree that Italy and France 
together need around half a billion dol- 
lars to keep them afloat for the next six 
months. Both U.S. and _ international 


-A 
UNDER SECRETARY CLAYTON 
He spoke for the U. S. in Paris 


credit agencies are being asked to see 
what they can do in the emergency. Gold 
once owned by French and Italian na- 
tionals, then stolen during the war by 
the Nazis, also may become available. 

Emphasis just now is on emergency 
help for France and Italy. Britain has 
larger reserves, and has begun to dip into 
them. She already has sold $80 million 
worth of her gold reserves to get dollars. 
She also has borrowed $60 million from 
the International Monetary Fund. Hugh 
Dalton, British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, now announces that he may 
soon ask another credit from the Fund, 
and also sell more gold. Britain’s gold 
reserve, before the recent sales, stood at 
$2,400,000,000. Besides, $400 million of 
the U.S. loan to Britain remains, and 
may soon be unfrozen. 

Stop-gap aid to France and Italy, it 
is hoped, will keep Europe from falling 
apart until the Marshall Plan can come 
along with its four-year program. It is 
on this program that the congressional 
yardstick is to be applied. 

@ U.S. shortages come in for sharp ap- 
praisal at once. 

Wheat, although in record supply, has 
to do double duty. It has to feed both 
people and livestock in the U. S., because 
of the short corn crop. Failure of grain 
crops in Europe comes on top of the 
U.S. corn shortage. 

Thus the situation is that Europe needs 
more American grain than last year, but 
is sure to get less. How much less is a 
prime question. Price of wheat and of 
meat in the U.S. is involved. So is next 
years weather, which would catch Amer- 
ica with its grain reserves down too low. 
Problem is to find ways to ship as much 
possible to Europe without reviving 
governmental controls. 

Coal going to Europe involves only a 
fraction of U.S. production. Yet coal, 
too, can become a problem this winter 
and next. Competition for freight cars is 
keen. New cars are not coming out of 
the shops in anything like the quantity 
needed. When transportation bottlenecks 
occur, as a result, domestic shippers and 
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_Europe’s Fuel Problem: More Miners, Less Coal 


~Current employment and production as a percentage of prewar 
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consumers 
export. 
Steel for Western Europe, likewise, 
competes with steel for U. S. freight cars, 
automobiles, pipe lines and farm ma- 
chinervy. When U.S. railroads can't get 
rolling stock and Detroit manufacturers 
have to mark time waiting for steel, the 
question is asked whether the U.S. 
should continue to export 10 per cent of 
its steel output. Yet, without U.S. steel, 
European efforts to patch up its basic 
machinery of production are hampered. 
@ European self-help is what many 
Congressmen consider the most impor- 


blame shipments for 


may 


tant part of the Marshall Plan. This is 
the thing stressed at Paris by Under 
Secretary of State Will Clayton. If the 


16 nations of Western Europe can con- 
vince Congress that they are doing every- 
thing they can to help themselves, even 
U.S. shortages of wheat, coal and steel 
mav seem less critical. 
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Production is the basic test. Even 
though industrial output in Britain is 
slightly above the prewar rate and i 
close to it in France, the needs are alike 
larger. Official announcements that pro- 
duction must be increased 50 or 100 per 
cent in four years are interesting, but not 
necessarily convincing. What U. S. legis- 
lators want to know is exactly how this 
increase is to be achieved. The accom- 
panying chart on coal production is a 
sample of the problem. 

American observers note British dif- 
ficulties in persuading miners to dig an- 
other yard of coal a day. Whether 
Britain's new move to force unemployed 
workers into essential industries will be 
effective remains to be seen. In France 
and Italy, government and labor seem 
to be engaged in a continuous tug of 
war. As a result. governmental power in 
these countries is very much in question. 

Power of European governments over 
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food production is likewise uncertain. 
Wheat acreage in France, despite needs, 
has not yet reached prewar levels. In 
both France and Italy, as elsewhere on 
the Continent, governments are unable 
to collect all the produce that the farm- 
ers turn out. Too much of it still finds 
its way into the black market. 

Inflation will disappear, a 
once production on farms and in fac- 
tories gets high enough. Until ‘hie 
drastic steps seem to be called for. To 
date, the measures adopted in France, 
Italy and Western Germany, and to a 
lesser extent in England, have not solved 
the problem. U.S. Congressmen look 
tor Europeans to come up with new and 
more effective measures. The American 
lawmakers will be convinced by steps 
that in fact control prices, dry up black 
markets, and offer a reasonable hope of 
stabilizing currencies and balancing na- 
tional budgets. 
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RUSSIA‘S DRIVE TO BUILD UP 
EAST GERMANY’S INDUSTRY 








Reported from LEIPZIG 
and HANNOVER 


Goods from the Russian zone 
of Germany now are being 
pushed into world trade. 

A new Soviet policy in East- 
ern Germany is concentrating on 
the production and sales of toys, 
chinaware and light manufac- 
tured goods. 

Products already show an edge 
in styling and quality over those 
of Western Germany. The Rus- 
sians, as a result, may cut heavily 
into the export drive of the U. S.- 
British Military Government. 
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@ Sales abroad by factories of Eastern 
Germany are encouraged by Soviet au- 
thorities. The Russians are taking less in 
reparations in order to allow more manu- 
facture for export. 

Goods offered include textiles, toys, 
chinaware, furniture, jewelry and Christ- 
mas tree ornaments. These were smartly 
displayed at the recent trade fair at Leip- 
zig, in the Russian zone. Their appear- 
ance gave them an advantage over sim- 
ilar lines shown the week before at the 
Hannover fair in the U.S.-British zone. 
@ Leipzig exhibits showed that manu- 
facturers in Eastern Germany have been 
energetic in developing new designs and 
models. A comparison of Leipzig dis- 
plays with items shown at Hannover is 
given in a dispatch from Thomas F. Haw- 
kias, staff correspondent of World Re- 
port in Germany. 

“Toys made in the Soviet sector,” 
Hawkins reports, “are smarter in design, 
gayer in color and generally cheaper than 
those at the Hannover fair. Exceptions 
are dolls, teddy bears and wood block 
sets, which toymakers of Western Ger- 
many are producing at competitive 
prices. 

“Most popular item at Leipzig,” says 
Hawkins, “is utility furniture from Sax- 
ony, in the Russian zone. Styling and 
quality of these pieces are attractive to 


buyers from European countries which 
must replace furniture destroyed in the 
war. Luxury furniture from the same fac- 
tories is far superior to anything exhib- 
ited ‘at Hannover.” 

Ornaments for Christmas trees, an im- 
portant product of Thuringia, also in the 
Russian zone, sold well at Leipzig. Buy- 
ers reported these items to be of prewar 
quality and available for quick delivery. 
A labor problem, however, handicaps full 
production. 
qj] The Hannover fair emphasized ma- 
chinery and vehicles, but a number of or- 
ders were booked for smaller items. 
Total of contracts signed amounted to 
$22 million. 

Principal buyers were from Britain, 
Denmark, Belgium and Holland. British 
orders -were largely for printed textiles 
and clothing. The other countries were 
interested in heavy: goods and cameras. 
@ Meeting delivery dates is the big 
problem for manufacturers in both East- 
ern and Western Germany. 

Toys and Christmas ornaments are 
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promised buyers within three months. 
Textiles, furniture and chinaware can be 
delivered within six months if the neces- 
sary raw materials are provided by the 
respective Military Governments. Deliv- 
ery of heavy goods, however, is expected 
to take from 18 months to two years. 

@ In the U. S.-British zone, production 
is hampered by coal shortages, transporta- 
tion snarls and lack of a currency accept- 
able outside Germany. Factory managers 
complain they are unable to bargain for 
materials. Nobody wants marks. 

To relieve the situation, Allied authori- 

ties now promise to make available to 
each factory 10 per cent of the cur- 
rencies received for its export sales. This 
will make it possible for firms to initiate 
some deals for non-German materials. 
The transactions still will require the 
Military Government's approval. 
@ Light industry is likely to retain its 
present importance in Germany for some 
months to come. Trade rivalry between 
the divided zones is to center on con- 
sumer goods. The higher levels for heavy 
industry in Western Germany proposed 
by the U.S. and Britain are a long way 
from realization. 

German businessmen, meanwhile, are 
anxious to resume commercial contacts 
with the rest of the world. To do so, they 
must lean heavily on light industry. As 
long as that situation prevails, the fac- 
tories of the Russian zone are to be vig- 
orous competitors of the industry of 
Western Germany. 
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POTTER IN THE RUSSIAN ZONE: Finished goods are smarter, gayer, cheaper 
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U.S. TO KEEP ITALY FROM GOING BROKE 


Italy will get emergency help 
from the United States to meet a 
crisis created by Communists. 

Millions of Italians have been 
following Communists in strikes 
and hunger marches. Russia is 
waiting to profit. 

U. S. aid at the outset is to be 
limited. It is designed to buy 
time while the U.S. decides 
whether Italy is a good risk for 
long-term help. 
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@ Italy is almost broke. U.S. experts 
put her needs at $40 million a month to 
buy enough American wheat and coal to 
last through the winter. 

As a long-term risk, Italy’s prospects 
look better. But short-term needs are 
reaching crisis proportions. 

Italy now is getting about 700,000 
tons of U.S. coal a month. Next month 
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ON THE CREDIT SIDE—A RECORD OF 
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Reported from ROME and WASHINGTON 


Italy will get at least 113,500 tons of 
U.S. wheat. Both are being bought with 
Italy’s share of the $352 million relief 
fund passed by the U. S. Congress. 

Dollars assigned to Italy from this 
fund will run out before the year’s end. 
The U. S. has less wheat for export. Coal 
is scarce. 3 

Under these circumstances, Italy's 
non-Communist Government cannot use 
the wheat and coal as it comes. Some 
must be stored for 1948. That means less 
bread and spaghetti for Italians already 
protesting short rations. It means less coal 
for industry, an increase in the ranks of 
the three million already unemployed. 
Communists and Fascists both are ready 
to profit. 

Emergency aid to help a non-Com- 
munist Government hold power in Italy 
until March is needed now. United States 
Government experts are thinking in terms 
of $240 million for this purpose. About 
$120 million should be spent for wheat 
and coal for Italy before the year is out. 

Raising the dollars may not be too diffi- 
cult. Looking around, Italy, with U.S. 
help, may find several sources of dollars. 
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HARD WORK: Plentiful labor supply cuts down loafing, 


Italy is to get part of the $130 million 
in U.S. relief funds still to be allotted to 
needy countries. It is receiving a first 
slice of $25 million in gold out of $285 
million worth of metal recovered from 
Germany's loot. The U.S. may find that 
$25 million still is due Italy for U.S. 
scrip issued to Italian prisoners and for 
Italian lire issued to U.S. troops occupy- 
ing Italy. If the U. S. insists, Britain may 
let Italy convert into U.S. dollars some 
of the Italian sterling reserves of $100 
million. 

In addition, some juggling may be 
done with dollar credits available to Italy 
for other purposes. Italy has drawn only 
$23 million of a $100 million Export- 
Import Bank credit. The World Bank 
may lend Italy $100 million of the $250 
million asked. 

Finding wheat and coal may not be so 
easy. Frost may kill more U.S. corn, 
making less wheat available for export. 
France and other countries are asking 
for large quantities of ©. S. coal. For that 
reason, Washington's experts are trying 
to discover whether Italy’s needs are as 
urgent as the Government says they are. 
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COMMUNIST TOGLIATTI 
He seeks turmoil through strikes 


@ Italy’s balance sheet, as drawn up in 
Washington, looks brighter than the esti- 
mates made by Premier Alcide de Gas- 
peris non-Communist Government. De 
Gasperi wants as much U.S. wheat and 
coal as he can get. 

To Italy’s credit is a postwar record 
of hard work. American businessmen 
visiting Italy are impressed by the rate 
of production, now over 70 per cent of 
1938. Labor is plentiful. Competition for 
jobs cuts down loafing, absenteeism and 
waste. Continued strikes might alter this 
picture. Shipbuilding, railroad and road 
transport industries, as well as hydro- 
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PREMIER DE GASPERI 
He seeks stability through U. S. wheat 


electric power facilities, are producing 
well. 

In public finance, Government rev- 
enues now cover more than 70 per cent 
of expenditures. Early this year, the Gov- 
ernment’s income covered only about a 
third of its expenses. In three months, 
Government costs rose only 5 per cent 
while revenues increased 45 per cent. 

In politics, non-Communists still are 
more numerous than Communists and 
their allies. The Vatican is a powerful 
force against the Communists. 

To Italy’s debit is an ancient maldis- 
tribution of wealth and a thriving black 
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market. Both provide fuel for Commu- 
nists; both encourage inflation. 

Rich Italians buy luxuries freely in the 
black market. The price they pay for a 
pack of cigarettes would feed a worker's 
family for a day. There is a capital levy 
and other “soak the rich” laws on the 
books, but tax evasion is widespread. 

Prices of basic foodstuffs have soared. 

Bread is twice as expensive, spaghetti 
nearly four times as high as a year ago. 
Workers’ rations are suffering from the 
drain into the black market. 
@ What's happening now in Italy is that 
Russia’s allies are trying to take power 
before the U.S. can promise Italy more 
than hand-to-mouth aid. 

The U.S. wants time for Congress to 
study aid to the Western European bloc 
of 16 nations working under the Marshall 
Plan. 

Russia wont wait, is encouraging 
Italian Communists to act now. 

Italy is in the middle. Palmiro Tog- 
liatti, Italy's Communist leader, is count- 
ing on the Government's inability to get 
wheat and coal to help him keep Italy 
in turmoil. Strikes of one million farm 
laborers already have cost Ital» part of 
its Po Valley rice crop. Steel strikes are 
reducing output for export. 

@ What's likely to happen depends in 
part on the amount of aid the U.S. can 
give, in part on the ability of Italy's non- 
Communists to help themselves. U. S. 
experts are inclined to agree that Italy, 
though nearly broke, has a job to do in 
European reconstruction that may make 
it a good risk. And Italian workers may 
not follow Communists to a break with 
the U.S., main source of Italy’s hopes. 
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ON THE DEBIT SIDE—A THRIVING BLACK MARKET: The price of one pack feeds a worker's family for a day 
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COLLECTIVE DEFENSE AGAINST AGGRESSION 





Reported from NEW YORK and WASHINGTON 


A way is being devised, within 
the United Nations framework, 
to permit moral, economic and 
even military sanctions against 
a great power by a two-thirds 
majority of U. N. members. 

A way around the veto is be- 
ing charted. Manv tunctions that 
the Security Council is supposed 
to exercise—and can't because of 
the veto—are to be assumed by 
the Assenbly. 

A new kind of United Nations 
is in the making. 
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@ Basic changes in the nature of the 
United Nations are to grow out of pro- 
posals made by U.S. Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall. 

Sanctions against a great power were 
not contemplated in the origina] U.N. 
Charter. Now they are to be possible. 
Sanctions against aggressors were to be 
subject to the veto. Now the veto is to be 
by-passed, if necessary. 


Disputes growing out of the war and - 


the peace settlements were not to be 
U N. business. Now Korea has been 
turned over to the Assembly for recom- 
mendations. Other issues may follow. 

Russia, which has vetoed 20 proposals 

in the Security Council, is the main target 
of these changes. That is why Deputy 
Foreign Minister Andrei Y. Vishinsky 
re: »onded so angrily to Marshall's ideas. 
(See text, page 33.) 
@ Marshall’s main idea is to have the 
Assembly of 55 nations replace the 11- 
member Security Council,.dominated by 
the Big Five, as the principal U.N. 
organ, if Russia overuses the veto. 

No veto is allowed in the Assembly. 
Decisions are made by a two-thirds vote. 
Thus the ability of any one of the Big 
Five to block U.N. decisions against it- 
self or its allies would be sharply curtailed. 

Enforcement of each Assembly deci- 
sion would be by those nations which 
vote for it. The Charter reserves for the 
member nations “the right of individual 
or collective self-detense, if an armed 
attack occurs.” This provision can be 
stretched to cover many situations. 
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Security Council inaction in a case of 

aggression could bring quick action by 
the Assembly. 
@ Greece illustrates how this might 
work. Russia is blocking Security Council 
action there. As a result, Marshall is ask- 
ing the Assembly to dispatch a border 
watch commission to Greece to stop aid 
to the guerrillas from Yugoslavia, Al- 
bania and Bulgaria. 

Later, if this plan does not work, two 
thirds of the Assembly, in “self-defense, 
could recommend sanctions against the 
Balkan countries. These member nations 
in the U.N. could sever diplomatic or 
trade relations with the three Soviet 
satellites. As a final resort, they could send 
a joint army to Greece. 

Direct Soviet aggression, if it ever 
comes, could lead to similar measures 
against Russia. This does not mean that 
sanctions against Russia, or even the Bal. 
kan countries, are contemplated at pres- 
ent. It does mean, however, that a way 
has been found, within the U. N. frame- 
work, to permit use of force against 
aggressors—despite the veto, despite the 
impotence of the Security Council and 
despite the lack of an international police 
force. 

Force is not to be used in the near 
future. It may never be used. Diplomatic 
pressure through U.N. debate and As- 
sembly recommendations is to continue. 
Further attempts to vitalize the Security 
Council wil] be made. 

The threat of Assembly entorcement 
is being used in a final effort to get Russia 
to restrict her use of the veto. Assembly 
enforcement remains an untried recourse. 
But the fact that it is now possible will 
add weight to Assembly recommenda- 
tions. It brings about a basic change in 
the whole concept of the United Nations. 
@ The original concept of the U.N., at 
San Francisco, was that the organization 
could function effectively in cases of ag- 
gression or threats to the peace only when 
thc Big Five were in agreement. 

The Assembly was authorized to dis- 
cuss such problems and make recom- 
mendations. 

The Security Council was entrusted 
exclusively with enforcement action to 
carry out U.N. decisions. And each of 
the Big Five—the U.S., Russia, Britain, 
France and China—was given authority 
to block ‘ouncil action by voting “No.” 

The veto privilege was insisted upon 
by the U.S. and Russia. Other nations 


agreed, feeling that enforcement action 
against one of the Big Five would mean 
a major war and destruction of the U.N. 
anyway. The existence of the veto right 
was expected to force the Big Five to 
settle their differences among them- 
selves. 

Unanimity among the Big Fi ive, how- 
ever, has not materialized. U. $.-Russian 
antagonism has grown. This has pre- 
vented U.N. action on many matters, 
outside the field of aggression or threats 
to the peace. 

The U. S. has been able to carry a ma- 
jority of the U.N. members with it in 
votes On most issues. 

Russia, has been outvoted on most is- 
sues. As a result, Soviet diplomats have 
resorted to the veto on a scale never 
contemplated at San Francisco to block 
proposals with which they disagree. 
Their threat to use the veto is blocking 
still other measures. 

U.N. action on matters not involving 
a direct clash between the U.S. and 
Russia has been possible in Indonesia, 
South Africa and Palestine. 

U.N. frustration, however, has re- 
sulted wherever the U.S.-Soviet dis- 
agreement has been strong, except for 
Iran and the early stages of the Greek 
dispute. 

Soviet vetoes prevent admission of new 
U. N. members friendly to the West. The 
Western countries are using their major- 
ity to block countries friendly to Russia. 
Russia's threat to use the veto is holding 
up formation of an international police 
force and world control of atomic energy. 
A Weste-n majority blocks Russia’s pro- 
posal for immediate world disarmament. 
@ The new concept of the United Na- 
tions, developing from Secretary Mar- 
shall’s proposals, assumes continuing dis- 
agreement between the U. S. and Russia. 
It is to by-pass the veto and increase 
the power of two-thirds majorities to 
take action despite Russia, or against 
Russia. Only on such matters as atomic 
energy and disarmament, where universal 
agreement is the essence, will the veto 
still have real force. 

On other matters, the veto will have 
little value. The veto, for example, can 
keep the Security Council from setting up 
an international police force. But it can- 
not prevent two thirds of the U.N 
members, backed by an Assembly rec- 
ommendation, from organizing an inter- 
national army of their own. 
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The result is to transfer in part the 
main function of the Security Council, en- 
forcement of peace, to the Assembly, if the 
Security Council remains inactive. Under 
Marshall's proposal, an Assembly security 
committee will remain in session the year 
around, just like the Security Council. 

Issues never before considered within 
the jurisdiction of the U. N. now are to be 
presented to the Assembly for settle- 
ment. These are issues arising out of the 
war, such as the Korean case, which were 
to have been settled through machinery 
set up at the Yalta, Potsdam and Moscow 
conferences. The Korean precedent may 
bring similar issues before the U. N., such 
as the stalemated Austrian treaty or even 
the German one. 

@ An intense struggle for world public 
opinion is to result within the U.N. 


Assembly. The U. S. is to seek U. N. sup- 
port for its current policy of opposition to 
Russia. In seeking two-thi:ds majorities, 
the U.S. can count on the support of the 
British countries and Latin America. Rus- 
sia can count definitely on only six votes. 
They are Poland’s, Yugoslavia’s, the 
Ukraine’s, Byelo-Russia’s, Czechoslo- 
vakia’s and her own. 

But sooner or later, admission to the 
U.N. may be granted to pro-Soviet 
countries such as Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Romania, Albania, Finland and perhaps 
Mongolia. If the U.S. supports partition 
of Palestine, the six Arab states may side 
with Russia on some issues. 

Other countries may abstain on some 
issues, if U.S.-Soviet tension rises. 
Among these are the Scandinavian na- 
tions, Switzerland, India and perhaps 


countries with large Communist minori- 
ties, such as France and Italy. Drastic 
measures against Russia, which involve 
the danger of war, may fail to gain two- 
thirds votes. 

@ The hope of U.N. optimists, there- 
fore, is that the Soviet delegation will 
seek by conciliatory steps to gain the 
votes and abstentions needed to stop 
U.N. action against Russia. U.S. policy 
also must be restrained by the need to 
win a two-thirds majority. 

Harsh talk will continue in an effort to 
influence the waverers, but the United 
Nations would be in a position to medi- 
ate the basic U. S.-Russian dispute. The 
alternative may be a hardening of the 
U.N. split to a point where two mighty 
coalitions, Western and Eastern, face 
ezch other across the world. 
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EUROPE’S FIGHT TO SURVIVE 


ON REDUCED FOOD SUPPLY 





Reported from PARIS, BUENOS AIRES 


and 


Certainty of a food crisis in 
Europe this winter is threatening 
to hamstring the Marshall Plan. 

Under the Marshall Plan, Eu- 
rope needs food more than any- 
thing else. It’s clear now that 
there simply won't be enough 
food available this year to start 
recovery. 

Survival, not reconstruction, is 
to occupy the attention of most 
Europeans in the coming winter 
and spring. 
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@ Food shortages, now developing, 

‘mean that real recovery in Europe prob- 
ably will have to wait another year or 
more, Aid ziven in the meantime will be 
relief. 

Rations in most of Western Europe 
will be lower than they were last year. 
There will be enough food to keep peo- 
ple alive; not enough to keep them work- 
ing hard. Success of the Marshall Plan 
depends on hard work. 

Dollars that were to be used for ma- 
chinery and raw materials will have to be 
spent for food. 

Sky-high grain prices are to multiply 
the cost of keeping Europe’s head above 
water. Wheat has been selling for $2.70 
a bushel in the U.S., as high as $5.90 a 
bushel in argentina. At those prices, Eu- 
ropeans eat up dollars much faster than 
they can earn them, 

@ Danger signals already are flying. 

U.S. food shipments are about to 
slump sharply. 

Grain from other countries also will 
be scarcer this vear. 

Europe's need for food, however, is 
greater than ever before. Bad weather 
has ruined many crops. 

@ A closer look at what's behind the 
coming food crisis shows this: 

The U.S. probably will export 30 per 
cent less grain in the vear ending June 
30. 1948. than it exported the year be- 
fore. That's assuming there will be no ra- 
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WASHINGTON 


tioning or other brakes on U.S. eating. 
The U.S. shipped 575 million bushels of 
grain to other countries in the 1946-47 
fiscal year. This year, it may have to 
scrape to find 400 million. 

Food exports from the U. S. are falling 
off already. U.S. grain set aside for ship- 
ment to other countries in November is 
down 35 per cent from the amount to be 
shipped in October. November shipments 
will be 43 per cent under the July-Octo- 
ber average. 

The slump in U.S. exports of grain 
comes on the heels of the biggest Amer- 
ican wheat crop in history. 

The reason there wont be enough 
wheat is that there isn’t enough corn. 
Outlook for corn in the U.S. this vear is 
poor. American farmers will harvest at 
least one-fourth less corn this vear than 
last. So they will have to feed livestock 
some wheat instead. 

High consumption in the U.S. is an- 
other big reason why there won't be 
enough grain for Europe this year. Most 
Americans have more money than ever 
before and theyre spending a lot of it 
to eat well. 

The importance of higher consump- 
tion of food in the U.S. can be judged 
from this fact: If Americans today were 
eating the same amount they ate before 
the war, the U.S. would have plenty of 
food to spare for Europe, in spite of the 
poor corn crop. 

Canada also will have less grain for 
Europe this vear. The wheat crop is off 
badly: 352 million bushels this vear, com- 
pared to 420,725,000 bushels in 1946. 
That’s a drop of nearly 70 million bush- 
els. But exports are expected to drop 
even more. Reason is that the harvest of 
most feed grains in Canada also. is far 
below last vear’s. So in Canada, too, 
farmers will tend to feed wheat to live- 
stock. 

Effect of lower Canadian. exports will 
be felt most acutely on the European 
Continent. Britain gets first call on Can- 
ada’s wheat exports. It has a long-term 
contract for delivery of 160 million bush- 
els. After shipping that much to Britain, 
Canada will have very little wheat left 
over this year for other countries in Eu- 
rope, 
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HARVESTING INDIANA . 


Argentina will have less wheat for ex- 
port this vear. It’s too early to tell how 
the crop looks. But the important thing 
is this: Argentine farmers have planted 
13 per cent less grain this year than in 
1946. They have little reason to produce 
bigger crops. The farmers have to sell 
their grain to the Argentine Government 
at low prices. For wheat, for instance, 
they are paid $1.22 to $1.38 a bushel. 
The Government sells it abroad for sev- 
eral times that amount and pockets the 
profit. 

Australia this year expects to have a 
76 per cent bigger crop than in 1946. 








WHEAT for feed in U. S. 


But Australia is the least important of 
the big four exporters of grain. Most of 
its surplus goes to the Orient, not to 
Europe. 

@ Europe’s plight during the next 12 
months thus will be serious. Recovery 
will not get off to the flying start the 
world had hoped for. 

Less food. Even if it had plenty of dol- 
lars, Europe couldn’t find as much to eat 
this year as it did in 1946. The food just 
isn't there. 

Food imports will be smaller. That 
scems certain, unless the exporting coun- 
tries decide to eat less, 


Western Europe also will have less 
food from its own soil. Last year the 
area produced 55,600,000 metric tons of 
cereal grains. This year there will be less 
than 49 million metric tons. 

More mouths to feed. Western Europe 
has 21 million more people now than in 
1938. But it produces one-third less food 
now than it did then. 

Higher prices resulting from the scarc- 
ity of food can be expected to have all 
kinds of bad effects. 

The countries that import food are to 
find it harder than ever to hold down 
inflation. 


HUNGER for 
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Europe 


A WHEAT: A bumper wheat crop plus a poor corn crop add up to a cut in U.S. grain exports 


Strikes and other disorders already are 
crippling much of Europe's production. 
Governments in France and Italy are 
shaky. 

Hunger and the high cost of living will 

add to the political troubles of Europe in 
the months ahead. 
@ Only way out of this year’s food prob- 
lem in Europe would be to cut con- 
sumption in the exporting countries, es- 
pecially in the United States. That would 
mean a return to rationing. Feeling in 
Washington now is that the United States 
Congress is not likely to take such a 
drastic step. 
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CROP WASTE IN GERMANY: 


A PROBLEM OF TRANSPORT 


Reported from BERLIN 
and STUTTGART 


Much of Western Germany's 
home-grown food may be wasted 
this year, adding to a general 
food shortage in Europe. 

Trucks are not available to 
move crops to market. 

Vehicles are being comman- 
deered in a race against the first 
frost. But it is doubtful if enough 
old trucks can be patched up in 
time to save all the harvest. 
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@ A transportation bottleneck in Ger- 
many now threatens to cancel out the 
benefits of improved farm yields in the 
British-American zones. Hopes of raising 
the food ration from 1,550 to 1;800 
calories daily are vanishing. 

Unless crop collections can be speeded 
up, much of the food German farmers 
are getting ready to harvest will be lost 
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to the black market or fed to livestock. 

Tires are the key to the immediate sit- 
uation. In the two zones, more than 40,- 
000 trucks of 1% tons or more are out of 
service for lack of tires. The 85,000 
heavy trucks now in operation will need 
new tires soon. 

An emergency order of 100,000 tires 
is being received from the U. S. and sev- 
eral European countries. They are being 
distributed as fast as they arrive. Their 
use should add 100,000 tons capacity to 
the harvest transport. 

Getting the tires on the trucks, how- 
ever, is using up valuable time that could 
have been devoted to hauling potatoes 
and beets to collection centers. Delays 
thus jeopardize chances of gathering 
grain crops as they are harvested. 

Mobilization of all available vehicles 
between now and December 31 is being 
left to German officials. They have au- 
thority to requisition any trucks engaged 


_in non-essential activities. They have 


power to set up road blocks for inspec- 
tion of truck cargoes and to punish car- 
riers of nonessential loads. 
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OXCART ON THE AUTOBAHN: Anything goes in a race against the first frost 


Danger to the program comes from 
bribes offered to German police by black 
marketeers. U.S. and British military 
governments lack personnel to combat 
graft. Frequent “spot checks” are to be 
made, however. German officials who 
fail to enforce orders are to be removed. 

To get maximum use of vehicles, tem- 
porary motor pools are being set up un- 
der German control. The only trucks 
exempt from pooling are those used to 
maintain highways or to deliver mail. 

Efficient use of trucks is doubtful be- 
cause crop estimates furnished by Ger- 
man officials cannot be depended on. 
Military Government officers cannot send 
tires, spare parts, gasoline and oil where 
they are most needed unless they know 
what actual yields are likely to be. Many 
crop estimates are far below actual 
prospects. 

U.S. surveys in Wurttemberg-Baden, 
for example, indicate production of bread 
grains there will be 62 per cent higher 
than was figured by German experts. 

@ Errors in timing by transport plan- 
ners are responsible for the race now 
under way to gather all crops. 

Thomas F. Hawkins, staff correspond. 
ent for World Report, cables: - 

“German Officials were sléw to report 
the breakdown in transport. Then Mili- 
tary Government officers didn’t act soon 
enough. | 

“Actual requirements for heavy trucks 

in Western Germany are 200,000 tires 
now, 700,000 by January 1. The trans- 
port division of U.S. Military Govern- 
ment says it asked the economic division 
for 200,000 tires weeks ago. As harvest 
time approached, the agriculture division 
began to press for trucks. It took direct 
intervention at the top level to get issu- 
ance of the emergency order for 100,000 
tires.” 
@ Crop waste even after the present 
harvest is likely because of transportation 
problems. Trucks in use are so old that all 
are likely to be off the roads by 1949. 

Reason is that, under the original level 
of industry for all Germany, manufac- 
turers were afraid to tool up for heavy 
trucks, considered to have war poten- 
tiality. They thought they might lose 
their plants as reparations. New industrial 
schedules for Western Germany will al- 
low production of big trucks. But it will 
be at least a year before factories can be- 
gin to make a dent in the critical situation. 

The prospect for next year is that new 
trucks will be brought in to help gather 
crops. But, for the months immediately 
ahead, hope must be centered on emer- 
gency shipments of tires and replace- 
ment parts. As trucks are thus restored to 
use, the crop loss may be cut. + 
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RIVALRY FOR IRAN’S OIL 
AS RUSSIA PRESSES CLAIMS 
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Reported from TEHRAN 
and WASHINGTON 


Russia's determined drive to 
get into the oil business in Iran 
is being blocked by the United 
States. 

Britain, although it owns oil 
rights in Iran and the U. S. does 
not, is on the sidelines in the con- 
troversy. 


By championing Iran, the U. S. 
is taking on a new commitment 


in the Middle East. 
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@ Russia wants a foothold in Northern 
Iran. 

Gratification of Soviet desires would 
offset British influence in the south, where 
Britain has a large oil concession, to 
which U.S. firms are linked. 

The Russians argue that Iran’s Pre- 
mier, Ahmad Qavam, promised last year 
to submit to the Iranian Parliament a 
draft agreement giving Russia an oil con- 
cession covering the northern part of the 
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RUSSIA MANEUVERS FOR POSITION 
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country. The concession would be owned 
51 per cent by Russia, 49 per cent by 
Iran. 

Qavam did in fact sign such an agree- 
ment with Russia’s Ambassador Ivan 
Sadchikov. He did not submit it to Par- 
liament within the promised time limit 
of seven months, Parliament was dis- 
solved and new elections were delayed 
for months. 

Now that a new Parliament is in ses- 
sion, however, the Russians insist that 
Qavam go through with the oil conces- 
sion. They expect him not only to submit 
the pact to Parliament, but also to make 
sure that Parliament approves it. 

To back up their demand, the Rus- 
sians have told Qavam that if the oil pact 
is approved, they will give him all the 
support due a good friend of the Soviet 
Union. If it is rejected, they will con- 
sider Qavam an enemy. 

@ Britain is advising Qavam not to slam 
the door in Russia's face. 

The British last year pumped 145 mil- 
lion barrels of oil out of their concession 
in Iran. Much as they want to keep the 
Russians out of Iran, they do not feel 
they can advise a flat refusal of Russia's 
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Soviet Ambassador Sadchikov and Iran’s Premier Qavam sign last year’s pact 
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U.S. AMBASSADOR ALLEN 
He backs up Persian resistance 


demands without jeopardizing their own 
position. 

The U. S., which is not directly in the 
oil business in Iran, spearheads the drive 
to exclude the+Russians. 

U.S. Ambassador George Allen in 
Tehran, the Iranian capital, declares that 
the U.S. will support Iran’s right to 
make a decision on the Russian oil pact 
free from outside pressure. This means 
that the United States will give Iran full 
support in the United Nations in case of 
Russian aggression. Last year, through 
the U. N. the United States obliged the 
Russians to evacuate their troops from 
the country. 

The U.S. owns no oil concessions in 

Iran. Two American oil firms have con- 
tracted, however, to buy large quantities 
of Iranian oil from the British for the next 
20 years. They will help the British build 
a pipe line from the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean. 
@ Qavam himself is trying to strike a 
balance between Russia's pressure in the 
north and British-American interests in 
the south. He does not want his country 
divided into spheres of influence by the 
great powers. 

Oil royalties from the British conces- 

sion last year brought Iran $20 million, 
12 per cent of the Government’s income. 
Qavam is wary of business partnership 
with Russia. Since Czarist days, the Rus- 
sians have held rights to caviar fisheries 
on the coast of Iran’s Caspian Sea. The 
joint company has always lost money 
in the operations. Russia has received 
tons of fish each year, but Iran has ac- 
cumulated debts. 
@ Russia’s chances of getting the oil 
concession in Iran are not as good as they 
were last year. Russian troops are no 
longer in the country. Left-wing political 
parties and labor unions sympathetic to 
Russia have been smashed by Qavam’s 
Government. 

But Russia has a common frontier with 
Iran. Across that border can come pres- 
sure that would force the U.S. to make 
good on its pledge to support Iran’s in- 
dependence. 
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HOW GUERRILLA WAR CRIPPLES GREECE 


Continued guerrilla warfare in 
Northern Greece is upsetting 
U. S. policy in that key country. 

The Greek Government says 
it needs to double its armed 
forces to cope with the rebels. 
The fighting is creating shortages 
of food and fuel that cripple all 
of Greece. 

As a result, the $350 million 
that the United States is spend- 
ing to fight communism in Greece 
may now have to go mainly to 
arm and feed Greeks instead of 
to stimulate their country’s re- 
construction. 
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@ The battle zone of Greece is con- 
centrated in the frontier provinces ad- 
joining Albania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 
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WARRIORS IN THE NORTH: Farmers cannot farm, workers cannot work, government cannot 
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Reported from NORTHERN GREECE 


Here, in an area less than 400 miles 
wide and 20 miles deep, farmers cannot 
farm, workers cannot work and govern- 
ment cannot govern. Communist-led 
rebels, numbering no more than 18,000, 
are frustrating the Government of Greece 
and the policy of the U. S. 

John W. Mowinckel, World Report, 

correspondent in Greece, has just toured 
the area regarded by the U.S. as the 
most dangerous trouble spot in the world. 
He spoke with rebels, Government sol- 
diers, officials and plain villagers. His 
report, which follows, shows the impact 
on Greece of a crisis now engaging world 
attention. 
@ The guerrillas try to disrupt every- 
day life as much as possible in the terri- 
tory where they operate. Their success 
in this delays Greek recovery. 

Three types of people belong to the 
guerrilla bands: a hard core of convinced 
Communists, a large group of fellow trav- 
elers who are not Communists but sup- 
port the Communist program, and an 
equally large group of unwilling recruits. 

Women are numerous among the 
guerrillas. They are wives, sisters, daugh- 
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ters and girl friends of male guerrillas. 
Many of the women are better fighters 
than the men. Some bands have women 
as chiefs. 

New recruits are watched by “reliable 
rebels” to prevent them from taking ad- 
vantage of the Government’s pardon of- 
fer for guerrillas who give up. 

Arms for the rebel bands come from 
abroad, presumably from the neighbor- 
ing pro-Soviet countries. The weapons 
are mainly German and Italian guns left 
over from the war, with a sprinkling of 
British weapons. The guerrillas never re- 
ceive food supplies from outside Greece, 
however. They supply themselves with 
food from the villages they attack. 

Attacks on villages have four main 
objectives: getting food, recruiting, kill- 
ing rightists and killing leftists who have 
refused help to the rebels. When towns- 
people are killed during these attacks it 
is not by chance except, of course, dur- 
ing the heat of battle. Usually the rebels 
have specific orders to kill certain vil- 
lagers. 

@) Opposing the guerrillas are well over 
200,000 professional and volunteer fight- 
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ers who make up the Government forces. 
They have been unable to eliminate the 
18,000 guerrillas. 

The Greek Army fights a defensive war 
against the rebels. It rarely strikes the 
first blow. 

In Florina, for instance, a town in 
Western Macedonia, 500 Army troops 
and 200 civilian defense volunteers are 
virtual prisoners of about 1,600 rebels 
who surround the town. 

Several times a week, the rebels blow 
up the single-track railway and the lone 
airfield which link Florina to the rest of 
Greece. Inside the town are about 1,000 
captured rebels in the jail and prison 
camps. They form a _ potential fifth 
column. Most of the men of the town 
sit up on guard duty at night. As a re- 
sult, all normal work is disrupted. When 
the guerrillas make a sortie into the town, 
the soldiers chase them to the city limits 
but never follow them into the hills. This 
is the situation in countless Greek villages 
where the rebels operate. 

The national police, a force of approxi- 
mately 35,000 are the greatest enemy of 
the guerrillas. If they are captured by 
guerrilas, they are shot. A captured 
soldier is likely only to have his 
weapons and uniform taken and then be 
set free. 

Civilian defense volunteers are also bit- 
ter enemies of the rebels. They number 
less than 10,000 in all of Northern 
Greece. These units are made up mainly 
of men who are violent opponents of the 
left wing. They are armed with weapons 
captured from the guerrillas. 

The gendarmes and civilian defense 


corps make a practice of cutting off the 
heads of rebels who are killed. This is 
done for three main reasons. Basically, 
it is an old Balkan custom and is not 
classed as an atrocity by most of the 
rural population. Secondly, the severed 
heads are a convenient method of identi- 
fication. The Government wants to know 
who these rebels are and does not have 
enough transportation to carry the bodies 
around. The heads are displayed in 
village squares for a while, photographed 
and then buried. Third, the Govern- 
ment uses the heads as propaganda 
to discourage villagers from joining the 
rebel forces. 

@ The average Greek is the one who 
suffers most from all this violence. 

Farmers cannot work their fields prop- 
erly because of fear of guerrilla attacks. 
As a result, Northern Greece, which nor- 
mally ships food to the rest of the coun- 
try, will barely be able to feed itself this 
winter. Food production in the fighting 
zone is between 30 and 40 per cent of 
prewar levels. The only good crop this 
year was corn. Wheat, rice and canned 
goods will have to be imported. 

Fuel is going to be in short supply 
throughout the battle area. Large tracts 
of woodland were cut down or burned 
over by the Germans or partisans during 
the war. Now rebel activity is so in- 
tense that many peasants are afraid to 
venture into the woods to chop fuel. 

Housing is a casualty of the continu- 
ing civil war. 

The civil fighting adds to the toll of 
homes destroyed by the Germans while 
Greece was occupied. One example is 


what happened in the village of Nea 
Cardelia, near Salonika. This was one of 
the first villages burned down by the 
Germans. The Greek Government built 
100 houses for the villagers. No sooner 
were they completed than they were all 
destroyed by the guerrillas. 

Transport is seriously disrupted. 

Railroad tracks on the line running 
east from Salonika, for instance, are 
blown up from once to 12 times a day. 
Railroad crews do a heroic maintenance 
job. Damage usually is repaired in a mat- 
ter of hours. Platoons of soldiers guard 
ths main railroad bridges. But it is im- 
possible to guard every culvert in North- 
ern Greece. So tracks are dynamited and 
the nation’s economy suffers. 

Refugees are a major problem rapidly 
getting out of hand. 

Upwards of 300,000 refugee. from the 
fighting zone now clog large towns in 
Northern Greece. The Government gives 
them about three quarters of a pound of 
bread a day and 15 cents in cash. Many 
of them sleep in schoolhouses. No one 
has figured out what to do with the 
refugees in October when school classes 
are supposed to begin. 

@ The attitude of most Greeks toward 
the rebels is reflected in the following 
remark of one old farmer: 

“The fact is, whether we approve of 
the guerrillas or not, they are a pain in 
the neck for everybody. Most of the peo- 
ple do not take sides and are only wait- 
ing until the guerrillas and the Govern- 
ment get together. Until then, we will not 
be able to sleep serenely or work as we 
want to.” 





WIVES, SISTERS, SWEETHEARTS: Many of the women are better fighters than the men 
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GRIM OUTLOOK FOR EUROPE’S REFUGEES 


Reported from BERLIN, GENEVA and NEW YORK 


Hope is being abandoned for 
any big improvement this year in 
Europe's refugee problem. 

Earlier predictions that as 
many as 500,000 would be moved 
out of displaced persons’ camps 
in 1947 are not being fulfilled. 

Experts doubt the refugee 
problem can be eliminated in less 
than three years. Most expect it 
to take much longer. 
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@ The “hard core” of the refugee prob- 
lem in Europe now is 825,000 displaced 
persons. They are unwilling to return to 
their home countries because they fear 
persecution for political or religious rea- 
sons. 

Nationalities of the various groups are 
shown in the accompanying chart. Most 
of those from Eastern Europe are anti- 
Communist. This is particularly true of 
the Balts, as the Esthonians, Lithuanians 
and Latvians are known. They have 






Jewish 25% 


Baltic 17% . 


Russian 16% 
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steadfastly spurned all invitations to go 
back behind the Iron Curtain. Russia 
has been demanding, without success, 
that all such refugees be sent home by 
force. 

Of the Jewish refugees, about two 
thirds came from Poland. They refuse to 
return and risk again the anti-Semitism 
long prevalent in that country. The re- 
mainder of the Jewish refugees have 
varied national origins, and some of them 
are “stateless.” 

Common hope of all groups is to go 
to some country where they will be as- 
sured political and religious freedom. 
Many would like to settle in the U. S., but 
Congress has declined to relax curbs on 
immigration. For a large number of Jew- 
ish refugees, Palestine is the goal. Their 
determination to reach it is dramatized 
by the illegal immigrant ships seeking to 
reach the Holy Land. 

@ Relocating refugees has proceeded 
slowly, however, ever since the first big 
rush after V-E Day. 

In 1945, some seven million refugees 
or displaced persons were returned home 
or resettled out of the 8,600,000 exist- 
ing when Germany surrendered. Most of 
those returned were slave laborers im- 
ported for Nazi war industries. ‘They pre- 
sented no special problems. They were 
eager to get back home. Some three mil- 
lion returned to Russia alone, and more 
than two million to France. 

In 1946, the movement dropped off 
sharply. Less than 600,000 refugees 
were relocated. Most of these went back 
to their homelands. The Poles were the 
largest national group, with some 337,- 
000 repatriated. The “hard core” started 
to emerge among remaining refugees. 

In 1947, it is estimated, the number 
of refugees has been reduced by about 
200,000. Most of the reduction came at 
the beginning of the year. Figures indi- 
cate that only 10,000 were repatriated 
during the last five months. 

Influx of new refugees during the last 

year makes all recent totals deceptive. 
For example, the number of Jewish refu- 
gees has remained stationary for a long 
time. The reason is that there is a con- 
stant movement in and out of the Jew- 
ish camps. As old inmates depart, new 
arrivals take their place. 
@ Obstacles to relocating the remaining 
refugees are numerous. They explain, in 
part, why it has been difficult to reduce 
the “hard core” of the homeless. 


Immigration laws of many nations are 
a barrier. They limit the number of new- 
comers that will be received. The United 
States, for example, has admitted only 
20,000 since 1945. Legislation to permit 
the entry of 400,000 over a four-year 
period failed in the last session of 
Congress. 

Skills of the refugees affect their de- 
sirability as immigrants. Miners, factory 
workers and farmers are preferred. Bra- 
zil and other South American countries 
want people who work in the country, 
not city dwellers. This rules out most of 
Balts and the Jews. They either belong to 
one of the professions or are traders. 

Age is another limiting factor. Many 
of the refugees are too old to contribute 
anything to a new land. They are not de- 
sired because they might become public 
charges. There are some countries, like 
South Africa, that want only children. 
Children, incidentally, represent a big 
part of the resettlement problem. Twen- 
ty-one per cent of all the refugees are 
under the age of 18. 

Religion also is a consideration. A 
number of countries are reluctant to take 
many Jewish immigrants. In Latin Amer- 
ica, the tendency is to limit both Jewish 
and Protestant immigrants so that the 
predominantly Catholic character of the 
countries will be maintained. 

In religious affiliation, about 65 per 
cent of the refugees are Catholic, 20 per 
cent are Jewish and 15 per cent are 
Protestant. 

Screening of prospective immigrants 
by the nations willing to take them thus 
is a lengthy precess. Screening teams 
overlook virtually nothing in their efforts 
to eliminate undesirables. And once their 
work is finished, there is the time-con- 
suming delay caused by official red tape 
and paper work before the immigrants 
are finally cleared for travel. 

Climatic conditions narrow resettle- 
ment possibilities. Several projects in the 
Caribbean and South American areas 
have fallen through because refugees 
could not work hard outdoors in the in- 
tense heat. Many of the refugees have 
been weakened by years of malnutrition 
and spiritual suffering. This has cut down 
their capacity to produce. They are in no 
condition for hard physical labor. 

Transportation has been another prob- 
lem. The shortage of passenger ships has 
slowed the movement of accepted immi- 
grants from Europe to other continents. 


Europe’s Displaced Persons: A Shrinking Total 
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‘HARD CORE OF THE HOMELESS: A drab and spiritless life for the 825,000 waiting for a new homeland 


Financial cost is an important item. It 
takes between $300 and $400 to trans- 
port one refugee to South America. Re- 
settlement activity by UNRRA ended 
last June 30 when that agency ceased op- 
erations. Its successor, the International 
Refugee Organization, has not yet taken 
over and still‘lacks funds. Until it gets 
money, the flow of refugees will stay 
small. Few can pay their own way. 

«" Life for refugees, meanwhile, is drab 
and spiritless. It is largely a matter of 
waiting and hoping for a new homeland. 

Housing is provided in camps under 
military supervision. Approximately one 
third the refugees, however, now prefer 
to live outside. They would rather take 
their chances of eking out a living as part 
of a regular community. 

The camps vary greatly. Some may be 
a few requisitioned houses sheltering a 
handful of people. Others are former mil- 


itary installations, with populations of 
15,000 or more. During the peak months, 
about 800 camps and assembly centers 
were in operation. Only half that many 
are in use today. 

Some of the larger camps are models 
of neatness and organization. They have 
their own police force, shops and voca- 
tional training schools. Others are 
squalid, dirty and poorly equipped. 

Rations in the camps are slim. Each 

resident of camps in the U.S. zone gets 
about 2,000 calories a day. In the British 
zone, the guarantee is 1,550 calories, the 
same as the “normal” ration for Germans 
not engaged in heavy industry. 
@ The outlook for the refugees still 
awaiting resettlement is hedged around 
with “ifs.” Officials say they can speed up 
the movement of refugees to new homes 
next year, provided certain things hap- 
pen. These are the “ifs”: 


If the IRO receives enough money to 
pay the transportation of refugees going 
overseas. 

If an agreement is worked out admit- 
ting a large number of Jews to Palestine. 

If Britain can overcome the opposition 
of trade unions to an increased number 
of immigrants, and if France can cut the 
red tape that slows her absorption of 
refugees. 

If the U. S. Congress decides to «allow 
the entry of a substantial number. 

The U. S., admittedly, is one of the 
main hopes. Many U.S. Congressmen in 
recent weeks have seen at first hand the 
plight of Europe's refugees. In numerous 
instances, they have been critical of the 
conditions they found. Officials con- 
nected with refugee work are hoping 
that this experience will influence votes 
when Congress next considers the ques- 
tion of admitting refugees. 
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—showed declines of nearly equal proportions. The World- 
graph’s figures for Western Europe cover all the Marshall 
Plan area, including Greece. Those for Eastern Europe, 
where the decline is sharpest, include all the countries 
where Russian influence is dominant. 

Smallest losses for the two-month period were in Asiatic 
and Pacific regions. In the Middle East, the decline was only 
9 per cent, less than half the world average. Major favorable 
factor there was a two-million-dollar increase in shipments 
from the U.S. to Saudi Arabia, a net increase of 45 per cent 
for that country. Biggest dollar increases between May and 
July were shown by Australia and New Zealand. The total 
value of the two countries purchases in the U.S. rose by 
nine billion dollars, or about 27 per cent. 
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FUTURE OF CHINA: 


What is going to happen to 
China? 

Chiang Kai-shek’s National 
Government troops and Chi- 
nese Communist forces have 
been fighting each other bitter- 
ly, on and off, for 20 years. It 
begins to look as though they 
will continue to do so for an- 
other 20 years, at least. Frank 
Rounds, Jr., World Report’s staff 
correspondent in the Far East 
for more than a year, presents 
here an analysis of China's fu- 
ture based on his study of both 
sides of the civil war. 
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HE BIG, long-range problem in China 
Tis whether the country’s economy 
can survive one more period of paralyz- 
ing civil war, whether it can hold to- 
gether until a final decision is reached. 

In sizing up the situation and looking 
into the future, the answers to the fol- 
lowing questions give a clue to China’s 
ultimate fate. 


Are the Chinese Communists real 
Communists? How strong are 
they? 

The answer to the first question is 
“yes, and to the second, “very.” 

Ever since the Communists organized 
their Kungchantang, or “Share-Property 
Party,” in 1921, and particularly since 
1927, when the Generalissimo split with 
them, the leaders of the party have been 
real Marxists. 

But they do not believe pure Com- 
munism can come to China overnight, 
after a quick, nation-wide revolution, 
as was the case in Russia. 

The Communists’ present program 
calls for an intermediate period, lasting 
many years, during which private owner- 
ship of both land and industry will be 
permitted. In such a backward country 
as China, collective farming and state 
ownership of industry will have to wait. 


As a matter of fact, since there are so 
few manufacturing and commercial 
enterprises with which to start, the 
Chinese Communists plan to encour- 
age private ownership and develop- 
ment in these fields as much as pos- 
sible. And in their preliminary build- 
up, they would have welcomed Ameri- 
can assistance. 

Initially, the major economic reform 
of the Communist regime is land distri- 
bution. The various border regions and 
military districts now under the control 
of the Communists in North China and 
Manchuria hold more than 120 million 
people—a population nearly as big as 
that of the United States. As a result of 
the Communists’ breaking up of large 
estates in the last decade, roughly 70 
per cent of these people now have their 
own land for the first time in their lives. 
Communist officials predict that their 
land-reform program will be completed 
within the next year. 


Spreading Chaos as Chiang 
Loses Ground in Civil War 


Is the National Government of 
Chiang Kai-shek reactionary 
and corrupt? How weak is it? 
The answer to the first question, 

again is “yes,” and to the second, “very.” 

The Chinese people themselves are 
the first to shout out at the ineftective- 
ness of the Nanking regime. Even mem- 
bers of the Government admit, pri- 
vately, the blackness of their rule. 

The reason for the reactionary ele- 
ment is fairly simple. For most of their 
lifetimes, the Kuomintang leaders have 
been fighting for control of China. Now 
that they are in power, they intend to 
stay there. 

The reason for the corrupt element 
is more complex. Oriental tradition takes 
for granted such practices as “squeeze” 
and graft. Beyond this there is a factor 
peculiar to these desperate days in 
China. The inflation caused by the civil 
war has been so disastrous that Govern- 
ment officials, from the lowest to the 
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THE CHINA PICTURE IS NOT PRETTY 
The capacity of the average peasant for poverty and pain seems infinite 
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highest, tolerate corruption—in order to 
eat and keep warm. Today, it permeates 
the whole governmental system. 

Chiang’s Government is weak because 
of its reactionary, corrupt characteristics. 
The Kuomintang no longer has the sup- 
port of the people. Daily the General- 
issimo is losing his grip on China. To 
counteract this, the Government spas- 
modically tries to tighten its control 
through the purge process—and China 
daily becomes more and more of a police 
state. Thus the vicious circle goes round 
and round. 

Admitting that Chiang is a military 
dictator, U.S. officials nonetheless feel 
that he is “improving.” They believe in 
his “good intentions,” and point out that 
Western peoples have no conception of 
the difficulties he faces. 

But all outside authorities agree that 
“improvement” must come soon. Every- 
where in China, there is more and more 
talk to the effect that unless economic 
conditions improve quickly and _ sub- 
stantially—in fact, unless more financial 
help is given by the U.S.—Chiang’s 
regime will collapse, within two to three 
years, or within five at the most. 


Is a military decision possible? If 
so, which side will win? 

In view of the character of China’s 
civil war, involving widespread guer- 
rilla tactics, it is not likely that a clear- 
cut decision will be reached on the 
battlefield for years to come. General of 
the Army George C. Marshall himself 
hinted this to Chiang. Lieut. Gen. Albert 
C. Wedemeyer’s recent comments re- 
Hect and confirm Marshall’s thinking. 

In many ways, China’s war boils 
down to a race against time. Chiang is 
gambling on the endurance of the 
Chinese people, on the flexibility of 
China’s rural economy. He believes he 
can defeat the rebels before the coun- 
trys economy, and with it his Govern- 
ment, breaks down irretrievably. On 
the other hand, the Communists believe 
that, because of their disruptive war- 
fare, their destruction of vital com- 
munications and transport, Chiang’s 
rule will be destroyed before they them- 
selves are wiped out. 

Provided that neither the U.S.— 
nor Russia enters the Chinese arena 
more actively, the outlook now is that 
Chiang will lose his gamble; that his 
part of the country gradually wilk break 
up; that, after years of chaos, the Com- 
munists will emerge victorious. 





CHIANG KAI-SHEK 
Is he a benevolent despot? 


is the Soviet Union helping the 

Chinese Communists? 

Materially, “no.” Morally, “yes.” 

Ever since the Japanese surrender, 
neutral observers throughout North 
China and Manchuria, have looked for 
proof of Russian assistance to the 
Chinese Communists. But no definite 
evidence has been found. 

In a highly successful drive for self- 
sufficiency, the civil population of Com- 
munist China grows, digs, and makes 
everything it uses. The Red Army still 
uses weapons and equipment captured 
from the Japanese, as well as large sup- 
plies of American material more recently 
captured from the Chinese Nationalists. 

The only form of physical aid pro- 
vided by the U.S.S.R. has been in- 
direct. When the Russians looted Man- 
churia, they destroyed its industrial 
plant, keeping it out of the hands of 
Chiang, and thereby helping his op- 
ponents, the Communists. 

The moral support given by Moscow 
is enormous. The propaganda line from 
the Kremlin and from Chinese Com- 
munist headquarters is identical, word 
for word. 

A danger to world peace lies in the 
possibility that Russia’s aid may shift 
from the moral to the physical. Such a 
prospect could become a certainty if 
Chiang should succeed in driving the 
Communists farther back toward the 
Russian border—or if the United States 
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should give Chiang more help in his 
effort to do so. 


is the U.S. helping Chiang Kai- 
shek? 

Yes, since the Japanese war ended 
Washington has given China’s Central 
Government aid worth more than a bil- 
lion dollars in Lend-Lease commit- 
ments, surplus property deals, military 
advisory establishments, and, indirectly, 
through UNRRA. 

After the failure of Marshall's mis- 
sion, the U.S. decided that Chiang’s 
Government was the lesser of two evils. 
Washington, accordingly, would like to 
continue its support of the Nanking Ad- 
ministration—but is hesitant to do so be- 
cause of the undemocratic nature of that 
Government. 


Is a new, liberal leadership of 
outside parties and independ- 
ents possible? 

The answer to this question is “no” 
—at least, not for a long time. 

The moderates of both factions, upon 
whom Marshall pinned his hopes when 
his China mission failed, are powerless. 
The hatreds and suspicions engendered 
by 20 years of fighting make compro- 
mise almost impossible. The outside 
groups—minor parties, intellectuals and 
the like—also are powerless. The lack 
of an army behind them makes their 
counsel ineffective. 


Will China, in the meantime, be 
able to carry on her farm and 
industrial life, and do business 
with the outside world? 
Business in China is at a standstill— 

and will be for years. The import- 

export trade will remain a trickle. Fight- 
ing continues to take up 80 per cent of 
the nation’s budget. Because of the dis- 
ruptions and ruinous inflation caused by 
the civil war, there is no hope for 

China’s reconstruction until the strife 

stops. 

When all of the factors are taken into 
consideration, the China picture is not 
pretty. 

The capacity of the average Chinese 
peasant for poverty and pain appears to 
be infinite. Both of the warring factions 
are counting on this enduring quality. 
As long as the leaders of China, of any 
party, look upon their 450 million sub- 
jects in this light, and continue to take 
for granted the Chinese capacity for 
hardship, there will be little progress. 
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How Subsidies Lower Prices 
of Britain's Rationed Foods 
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SUBSIDIES SUBSIDIES 
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Rib Beef, Ib. 





Bacon, lb. 


Potatoes, Ib 





Butter, Ib. 


Eggs, doz. 
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BRITAIN’S EFFORT TO KEEP 
RETAIL COSTS FROM RISING 





Reported from LONDON 


The Government of Great Brit- 
ain may be forced to give up a 
system that has kept retail prices 
of food and clothing down close 
to wartime levels. 

Subsidies have been pursuing 
world prices upward. This year 
subsidies will cost $1,700,000.- 
000. They are not going to be al- 
lowed to go higher. 

Instead, part of the burden 
will be passed on to Britons in 
shorter rations or higher prices. 

o 0 °O 


@ Problem tacing Britain’s Government 
is how to hold domestic prices down un- 
til rising production permits Britons to 
enjoy better wages and a higher living 
standard. Britain must export more than 
ever before. 

Edwin J. Drechsel, staff correspondent 
of World Report, gives this analysis of 
the price problem in a dispatch from 
London: 

Cost of living in Britain is cushioned 
by Government subsidies. 

Food and clothing cost more to buy 
abroad, to produce at home and to dis- 
tribute than the British consumer pays. 
The difference between cost price and 
selling price is paid by the British Gov- 
ernment. 

Subsidies now are higher than ever 
before. They were established during the 
war, rising slowly to a total of $680 mil- 
lion per year in 1945. 

Since the war the rise in world prices 
has forced subsidies up to 13.4 per cent 
of the entire British budget. Food pay- 
ments will cost the Government $1,568.- 
000,000 and clothing subsidies $132 
million in the current fiscal year, end- 
ing next April. 

Through spending, the British Gov- 
ernment has tried to freeze both prices 
and wages. 

Wages are tied to the cost-of-living 
index. Any rise in the index means an 
automatic increase of wages for about 
two and a half million workers. When 


their pay goes up other workers will de- 
mand similar boosts. 

About 51 per cent of the items that 
make up the index are subsidized. If all 
subsidies were removed, with no change 
in the index, a jump of 10 per cent of the 
total index could be expected. Then 
wages would go up 10 per cent, too. 

Purchasing power, increased by subsi- 
dies, already is too large to be healthy. 
Consumer goods are short. Britons with 
money to spare after paying for essential 
food and clothing are bidding against 
each other for available goods. 

Drive for exports, made necessary by 
Britain’s shortage of U.S. dollars, limits 
goods available for domestic consump- 
tion. What is more, Britain’s austerity 
program calls for a reduction in food im- 
ports. 

In effect, therefore, Government sub- 
sidies are keeping purchasing power up 
while holding down prices of the very 
things that Britain must import. 
qj] Courses open to the Government are 
those that would soak up, purchasing 
power. ! 

Compulsory savings may be _intro- 
duced. A campaign to boost voluntary 
savings has failed. Over-all savings total 
only 10 million dollars a week. This is 
little more than a third of the rate sought 
in the National Savings Campaign started 
last May. 

Tax shifts, both up and down, are 
likely. 

Levies on essentials, particularly on 
food and clothing, may be removed. 

Taxes on profits and on nonessential 
goods may be increased. 

Aim in any tinkering with tax rates 
is to reduce the burden on wage earn- 
ers while increasing that borne by the 
wealthy. For the same reason, there may 
be further limitations on dividends pay- 
able to stockholders. 

Delayed profit taking may be ordered 
by law. During the war, corporate prof- 
its were heavily taxed, but with a portion 
repayable after the war's end. A similar 
plan might be adopted in order to hold 
current profits until after 1952, when Brit- 
ain hopes to have enough consumer goods 
to meet demand. 

Benefits to wage earners in lower 
brackets may be increased by direct pay- 
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FARMERS’ MARKET: What happens if subsidies go? 


ments. For instance, the Government 
now pays one dollar a week for the sec- 
ond and each subsequent child of British 
workers. This may be boosted. 

Cuts in Government spending would 
reduce competition for labor, power and 
materials, thus easing prices. 

Cuts in subsidies may come gradually. 
If they do, they will be made carefully 
to avoid sharp rises in the cost-of-living 
index. 

Hugh Dalton, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, proposes to save subsidies by 
reducing supplies of subsidized foods 
and utility clothing as world prices ad- 
vance. In this event, less bread, milk, 
eggs or meat would be available to Brit- 
ons. Purchases of utility clothing might 
be limited to small-income workers. 

A Belgian experiment may be a help- 
ful example for Britain. Since August I 
the Belgian Government has cut its food 
subsidies by more than half. The price 
of essential foods has risen, but 4,300,- 
000 wage earners and unemployed Bel- 


gians out of a total population of eight’ 


million are getting “compensatory al- 
lowances.” In addition, the Government 
is conducting a press campaign to edu- 
cate the public in careful buying. 

@ There are risks in any plan for re- 
duction of subsidies. 

Inflationary trends are accelerating. 
Rumors that goods are to become still 
more scarce are causing trouble. 

Buying raids burst out sporadically 
and are emptying shops of unrationed 
goods. Some shopkeepers are holding 
cigarettes behind the counter. New taxes 
on tobacco soon may boost prices from 
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68 cents to $1.40 a pack, 
profit for the seller. 

Simple needs are less easy to meet. A 
portly Londoner recently wrote a letter 
to The Times complaining that he could 
find no clothing, not even a belt or a 
watch strap, to fit him. Standard-sized 
Englishmen are finding less variety in 
available clothing. 

Strikes may spread if workers think 
they are paying more than their share 
of price increases. Some already are sus- 
picious of the new cost-of-living index. 
If coal miners and other workers find that 
their expenses are going up but wages 
are not, it will take more than Govern- 
ment statistics to keep them on the job. 
@ Determining factors in the choice of 
methods to hold down the cost of living, 


with more 
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COTTON WAREHOUSE: Exports limit home supply 


however, will be the needs of the nation. 

Shortage of dollars is acute. Only $400 
million is left of the loan from the United 
States. Great Britain is drawing on last- 
ditch assets for dollars. For the first time 
since 1939, Britain has dipped into basic 
gold reserves to get $80 million. In addi- 
tion, the Government has drawn $60 
million from the International Monetary 
Fund. 

Need for exports is greater than ever. 
The program for 1948 calls for a boost in 
sales to 143 per cent of 1938. To meet 
such demands, Britain’s workers must 
work harder, but take less of what they 
produce. For this reason, Britain must 
find new ways to soak up purchasing 
power while holding down retail prices 
and wages. 
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STEERING U. S. EXPORTS 





TO NEEDIEST COUNTRIES 


Reported from WASHINGTON 


The U.S. Government is ex- 
tending the use of its controls 
over vital exports. 

Commodities to be affected 
are those that are still scarce at 
home, but badly needed in West- 
ern Europe for success of the 
Marshall Plan. 

The approach means strict ra- 
tioning of critical goods being 
shipped abroad, with special em- 
phasis on guiding them into pre- 
ferred channels. 
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@ Two objectives lie behind the deci- 
sion to impose a closer supervision of 
U.S. exports of critical goods during the 
coming months. 
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Aim No. | is to prevent essential sup- 
plies from being sold to other nations in 
large amounts while a shortage exists in 
the U.S. Steel, for example, has been 
going overseas in larger quantities than 
suspected, despite the unfilled needs of 
American consumers. 

Aim No. 2 is to see that whatever criti- 

cal goods the U. S. can afford to ship are 
distributed fairly among the countries 
that need them most. With steel, that 
gives top priority to Marshall Plan na- 
tions. It means reducing heavy steel ship- 
ments to Latin America, the Far East, and 
Russia and its satellites. 
@ Method of enforcing closer regula- 
tion is to make critical goods subject to 
individual licensing. The license applica- 
tion not only must state the country to 
which a shipment is going, but also how 
it will be used. The idea is to prevent 
shipments for nonessential uses. 

Steel is the latest commodity placed 
under closer control. Effective October 1, 
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LOADING FOR EXPORT: Domestic need may keep such engines on home tracks 


steel shipments must have individual 
licenses. Major items affected by similar 
regulations are tinplate, coal and coke, 
chemicals and drugs, petroleum, lumber, 
grains, lard, and jute products. Other 
commodities may be brought under this 
type of control as necessary. 

Main point of individual licensing is 
that it enables officials to know exactly 
where critical goods are going, in what 
quantity, and for what purpose. Under 
a general license, on the other hand, ex- 
porters are able to ship goods anywhere 
in the world, and are not held strictly to 
certain quantities. 

A new system of quotas for critical 
items requiring special licenses is being 
worked out by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. The quotas are 
being assigned on a country-by-country 
basis. 

@ A fresh study of the whole question 
of exports meanwhile is certain as soon 
as Congress reconvenes. 

One decision that must be made is 
whether to renew wartime powers to 
regulate exports. It is under these powers 
that the present tightening up is being 
done. President Truman already is on 
record favoring continuation of controls 
beyond the expiration date, Feb. 29, 
1948. 

Dissatisfaction over the way controls 
have been used is to be a factor in the 
coming debates. Some Republican Con- 
gressmen argue that current high prices 
are due to the whole or partial lifting of 
controls on exports. They claim that the 
end or easing of curbs since V-J Day put 
overseas customers in a position to bid 
against the U. S. home market for scarce 
goods, thus driving prices up. These 
Congressmen indicate they favor more 
rigid regulations until domestic short- 
ages are eased. 

@ Marshall Plan requirements also have 
to be considered. These will be spelled 
out by the time Congress meets. It is 
generally conceded that an _ effective 
system of control is essential to make 
the Marshall Plan work, but the need 
for wider powers is questioned. 

@ Expectations are that Congress will 
insist that two tests be applied to future 
exports of critical commodities. The 
first is that customer nations prove that 
their need of such supplies is urgent. 
The second is that the U.S. exercise 
closer scrutiny of how the goods are 
actually used. 

Economists do not believe that control 
policy will be changed so as to reduce 
U.S. exports of critical goods. How- 
ever, they do look for a considerable re- 
shuffling of the directions in which those 
exports are going. 
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Trouble spots in world trade are not confined to Europe. Difficulties are 
plaguing those who trade with the Far East and the Pacific area. Impact is 
Shown by the 20 per cent drop in U.S. exports to Asia between June and July. 

China's internal churning keeps trade and business at a low ebb. Govern- 
ment controls pile up. Private enterprise stifles. China now threatens to turn 
to Russia, if U.S. aid isn't laid on the line. 

Japan hasn't much to.offer to private trade. U.S. and other sellers are 
finding it hard to make deals in Japan. There is little worth buying. 

India, split in two, is to be months untangling. Exporters to India now 
have to think about setting up dual agencies to sell goods to both sections. 

The East Indies still are a question mark as a market for Western goods. 
Even so, more U.S. exports are going to the Indies than to Malaya, for example. 

The Philippines have bought U.S. goods heavily. Stocks of many things are 
big. Purchasing ability depends largely on what happens to copra prices. 

Australia and New Zealand are cutting imports of both U.S. and Canadian 
goods. Australia, particularly, was developing into a big market for U.S. wares. 

Other British countries in this area, such as Ceylon and Malaya, also are 
to skimp on buying in the U.S. Empire help to Britain in her plight is to bite 
into business of U.S. exporters. What's more, this disruption of trade is to 
upset sales channels just being re-established following the war. 























Things are little better in the Western Hemisphere. To this area, U.S. 
exports were off 19 per cent between the May peak and July. 

Canada seems on the brink of drastic action to limit U.S. imports. She just 
can't afford to buy as much as she has in recent months. Probably Canada 
will step up imports from Britain and the Dominions as much as possible. 

The Latin-American map is peppered with new import restrictions. All the 
important countries but Cuba and Venezuela have them now. 

The Western Hemisphere market for U.S. goods is the biggest of all. In 
July, it took 42 per cent of all U.S. exports. Severe shrinkage now is in sight. 

Point to remember is that, while Europe is in the spotlight, dollar markets 
elsewhere are hitting the downgrade fast. And, to U.S. exporters, these markets 
mean more than Europe does in terms of dollar sales. 














Don't overlook the propaganda value to Britain of selling gold..ece 

British sale of $80 million in gold to pay for U.S. goods was forced by the 
temporary freezing of the rest of the U.S. loan. 

But British officials also saw that such a transaction would put the lime- 
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WORLD COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY=--(Continued) 


light on Britain's crisis, might stir up Sympathy in the U.S. 

Dipping into gold reserves, backing not only Britain but the whole British 
Empire, is quite a gesture. It's like eating seed corn. 

But it should be put in proper perspective. 

Dollar holdings of Britain were almost immediately raised $60 million by an 
advance from the International Monetary Fund. Britain is entitled to further 
large advances from the Monetary Fund right away, if they're really needed. 

What's more, the U.S. soon is to release the remaining $400 million of the 
loan to Britain. Strings may be attached but Britain will get the dollars. 

Also, the World Bank is another possible source of dollars for Britain. 

















But there's this to remember about World Bank loans: 

They are closely tied down. This is the way they works: 

Suppose Britain gets $100 million for coal-mining equipment. When this 
equipment is delivered, the British present the invoice to the bank. Then the 
Bank passes over the necessary dollars. That means that Britain has no chance to 
use the dollars for something else, food, say, now and replace them later. 





A World Bank loan to Britain most likely would be tied to coal mining.ecece. 

But delivery on underground equipment, ordered from U.S. companies, might 
take two years. Maybe more. 

Quicker results could be obtained with surface mining. For that, prime 
needs are big shovels and bulldozers. Delivery on them could be made sogner. 

Trouble is that most British coal is not near the surface. And the British 
hate to mar their countryside and uproot tillable soil. 














But the Marshall planners want British coal--lots of it. 

Pressure on Britain to push up her coal production is getting very heavy. 

Some feel Britain's ticket~of admission to the Marshall Plan should be 
large exports of coal. The idea is this: Europe now is paying at least $700 mil- 
lion a year for U.S. coal. If Britain could export 40 million tons of coal to 








the Continent, almost all these dollars could be saved. Freight charges would be. 


much less. Mostly European shipping could be used. British coal is cheaper 
than U.S. coal. Europe could pay Britain in goods or sterling. 

Difficulty will be in increasing coal output in Britain by the necessary 25 
per cent. It can't be done with a five-day week, unless many more shafts are 
dug, much more equipment is used and many more miners are scraped together. 
Last, but not least, there can't be coal strikes. If it’s possible at all, it 
will take time. Present coal exports to the Continent are near the zero mark. 





Military_stockpiling for a possible war is starting in the U.S. 

Raw m erials needed to make weapons or war goods are on the stockpile 
list. Original idea was that not much stocking up would be done until U.S. ine 
dustry’s needs were well fill-i. Now the timetable is being hurried a bit. 

It's all being kept pretty quiet, but here's what's going on: 

Natural rubber, needed for thousands of war items, is being bought by the 
U.S. Government. Not much. Not enough to upset the market and hike prices. 

Copper, lead and zinc now are added to the buying list for this autumn. 

Government bids may be withdrawn if industry squawks too much or prices 
rise sharply. But the sudden decision to test the market is significant. 
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CAN LIBERALS SAVE GREECE? 


MIDDLE-OF-THE-ROAD leader with lit- 
A tle political following is tackling the 
tremendous task of rebuilding Greece 
and ending civil war. American insist- 
ence gained the Prime Ministership for 
white-haired Themistocles Sophoulis, but 
his success depends on the support he 
wins among Greeks. 

Within a few weeks of taking office, 

the aged Liberal politician already is be- 
coming enmeshed in major problems. 
Shortages of food and fuel are becoming 
more intense. Inflation is adding to the 
hardships of millions, while a privileged 
few enjoy luxury. Production is stale- 
mated by uncertainty. Strike threats 
spread. 
@ Politically, the new Prime Minister 
has little organized backing. He has been 
Prime Minister before, but never for 
long. His first Government, in 1924, was 
known as the “Vacation Cabinet.” It 
lasted only two summer months. His sec- 
ond try as chief of state came in the win- 
ter of 1945-46, but his Cabinet fell after 
four months. His Liberal Party is small 
and weak, supported chiefly by intellec- 
tuals and a small middle class. But no 
other Greek commands his personal 
prestige. 

Both Royalists and Communists have 
wooed Sophoulis since the end of the 
war. He made efforts at co-operating 
with both together and each separately. 
But none of these temporary coalitions 
worked. Sophoulis, despite his lack of 
political strength, refused to behave as 
junior partner. Leaders of right and left, 
though anxious to claim Sophoulis’ ap- 





Political feuds and civil 
war are sapping Greece's 
strength. 

Inflation and want are 
mounting daily. 

These are the problems 
bearing down on Prime 
Minister Themistocles So- 
phoulis, who stands be- 
tween the extremes of 
Greece's Communists and 
Monarchists. 











proval, were unwilling to follow his lead- 
ership. 

Now the Royalists, who command a 

large parliamentary majority, have ac- 
cepted Sophoulis as leader of a coalition 
Cabinet. Their rule, during the last 18 
months, has seen economic crisis deepen 
and civil strife intensify. They have 
agreed, under U.S. pressure, to let the 
Liberals try 4 new approach. 
@ The Liberals’ program promises eco- 
nomic reform and moderacy toward guer- 
rillas. Royalist repression has driven 
many non-Communists into the guerrilla 
camp. Sophoulis is halting mass arrests 
and freeing Republicans from deporta- 
tion camps. An amnesty for 30 days 
promises freedom to guerrillas who de- 
sert. A new military campaign against 
guerrilla bands will follow. Sophoulis 
hopes that by then the bands will in- 
clude only irreconcilable Communists. 

Economic measures include controls 
over production and prices and a fight 
against profiteering. Steeper taxes are to 
be aimed at the wealthy, many of whom 
now evade even the minor imposts 
charged against them. Government ex- 
penditures are to be cut. Economic re- 
covery would affect the civil war as well 
as reconstruction. Hungry peasants and 
jobless workers have swelled guerrilla 
ranks. 

But administration of this program de- 

pends upon Royalist military men and 
officials. Neither has faith in amnesty 
or economic reform. 
@ Supervision of this program will have 
to come from other Liberal politicians. 
Sophoulis himself is well along in years 
and can work only two hours a day. His 
age is variously estimated between 87 
and 93, and the Prime Minister delights 
in keeping it a mystery. When asked 
about his age he replies: 

“The question is not how long I have 
lived, but how long I am going to live. 
And on this, I can only say, my father 
lived to the age of 115 and my grand- 
father to the age of 125.” 

John Mowinckel, World Report's staft 
correspondent, cables from Athens that 
Sophoulis is amazingly vigorous for his 
age. 

“He is on a strict diet,” Mowinckel re- 
ports, “but delights in horrifying his 
doctors by eating what pleases him, in- 
cluding heavy dishes such as octopus, 
one of his favorite delicacies. He divorced 
his first wife, and at the age of 70 mar- 
ried a second, 25 vears his junior. He still 
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THEMISTOCLES SOPHOULIS 
An eye for archeology and beauty 


has an eye for pretty women and good 
food.” 

The son of a wealthy banker, So- 

phoulis is short, slightly stout and wears 
a thin mustache. He is rarely seen with- 
out his pipe. His small eyes, which 
twinkle when he speaks, reflect his ex- 
cellent sense of humor. When 73-year- 
old Demetrios Maximos was appointed 
Prime Minister last year, Sophoulis’ only 
comment was: “He's much too old for 
the job.” 
@ Once a guerrilla himself, Sophoulis 
brings personal knowledge to bear on 
Greece's major problem of civil strife. 
Early in his political career he led a re- 
volt against Turkish rule on his native 
Island of Samos. 

An archeologist by profession, So- 
phoulis studied in Athens, Berlin and 
Munich, then taught at the University of 
Athens. He was near the half-century 
mark when he entered politics. First 
elected to Parliament in 1915, he has 
been returned to his seat in every elec- 
tion since, except for 1920. 

For decades, Sophoulis was a close 
friend and lieutenant to Greece's “grand 
old man” of republicanism, Eleftherios 
Venizelos, the head of the Liberal Party. 
After many terms as President of the Na- 
tional Assembly, he assumed leadership 
of the Liberals after Venizelos’ death in 
1936. His Party, however, split into many 
segments, and it remains divided today. 
@ The 1936 election gave Liberals and 
Rovalists almost equal strength in Parlia- 
ment. A small Communist bloc held the 
balance. Sophoulis negotiated an agree- 
ment with the Communists. But King 
George appointed Gen. John Metaxas as 
Prime Minister. A military dictatorship 
took over until the Nazi conquest of 
Greece in 1941. 

Too old to join the resistance in World 
War II. Sophoulis lived quietly in Athens 
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until imprisoned by the Germans in 1944. 
After the German evacuation, his Party 
took part in one of the first coalition gov- 
ernments, trying to hold a middle posi- 
tion between the Communists and the 
Royalists. But the coalition collapsed. 
When Royalists and Communists re- 
jected coalition, British insistence forced 
appointment of Sophoulis as head of a 
center Government of small Republican 
parties. Archbishop Damaskinos, then 
Regent, resigned in protest for three 
days. Four months later, in March 1946, 


a Royalist victory at the polls ousted 
Sophoulis from office. 

Today it is American insistence on a 
broader government that has brought 
Sophoulis to power again. He has Royal- 
ist backing for the time being, but his 
problems are even more critical than 
those he faced two years ago. His 
success may depend on how successfully 
he can carry out an adage that has been 
his guide through almost 50 years of 
politics: “Act quickly and decisively; 
don’t hesitate, don’t waste time!” 


Feeding a Hungry World 


ARDEST joB in the world today is 
H probably that of dividing scarce 
food among the hungry people of Europe 
and Asia. Any way the statisticians figure 
it, there is not enough food to go around. 
This explains but does not ease the 
burden of Dennis A. FitzGerald, secre- 
tary-general of the International Emer- 
gency Food Council. 

Problem of feeding the Allied world 
was difficult enough during the war. 
But difficulties seemed to grow with the 
end of the war in 1945. Once 1946 was 
out of the way, some thought, 1947 would 
surely see the end of the food emer- 
gency. Instead, the outlook for the com- 
ing winter is darker than ever. Now the 
experts gloomily predict that it may take 
another three or four harvests before Eu- 
rope and Asia can eat as well as they 
did before the war. 

To FitzGerald this does not come as a 
surprise. It is his job to know how much 
food the world is producing and how 
much can be shipped to areas most in 
need. Reports of drought and flood, warn- 
ings of reduced bread rations, have come 
to be routine in the office of the IEFC. 

What does puzzle FitzGerald is what 

can be done about the world’s hunger 
right now. Power of the IEFC to act is 
on the decline. Before long, neither the 
IEFC nor any other international agency 
may have the necessary authority. Such 
world power as remains is likely to gath- 
er around Russia, as agent for Eastern 
Europe, and the U.S., as supplier to 
Western Europe through the Marshall 
Plan. 
@ Up to now it has been the job of 
FitzGerald and the IEFC to divide short 
supplies of food and fertilizer as fairly as 
possible around the world. The 34 mem- 
ber nations have agreed, for example, on 
how much wheat, rice or sugar, how much 
nitrogen, should go to each claimant 
nation. 

Russia and Argentina have ignored re- 
peated invitations to sign up. Even with 
this handicap, the world food agency has 
exercised control over all the world’s ex- 
ports of rice, better than 90 per cent of 
the exports of sugar, beans and peas, 81 
per cent of the fats and oils, 77 per cent 
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of cereal exports, and all shipments of 
nitrogenous fertilizer. 

At one time the list of items under in- 
ternational control covered all major 
foods as well as many other commodi- 
ties. But this was during the war, when 
the U.S., Britai. and Russia worked to- 
gether in sharing supplies. 

@ From now on, the trend is to be away 
from international control on anything 
like the wartime scale. 

Meat is already out from under any 
real world authority. Argentina’s supply 
is under contract to Great Britain. So is 
most of Denmark’s, along with that of 
Britain’s Dominions. Bilateral pacts have 
replaced international control for most 
world trade in meat. 

Grain is likewise slipping out from 
under IEFC control. Most of Canada’s 
surplus is tied up in a bilateral deal with 
Great Britain. Australian wheat goes to 
areas within the British Empire. 

That leaves only three exporters of any 
consequence. Two of them—Argentina 
and Russia—never have joined the IEFC. 
The third, the United States, has been 
shipping about half the world’s export- 
able grain, but now the U. S. faces a new 
obligation. Under the Marshall Plan, a 
high proportion of American wheat will 
be scheduled for Western Europe. Pre- 





Much of the world is in 
for another hungry winter. 

There isn‘t enough food 
to go around. Politics and 
prices are involved. 

Dennis A. FitzGerald 
and the International 
Emergency Food Council 
have the job of dividing 
short supplies as fairly as 
possible around the 
world. 
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DENNIS A. FITZGERALD 
No fear of newfangled ways 


sumably it will be the U. S., rather than 
any international agency that will decide 
where this wheat is to go. 

@ When this comes about, the [EFC 
and FitzGerald will presumably be out 
of a job. Indications are, however, that 
FitzGerald will not be idle very long. 
Early next year it is expected that ma- 
chinery for operating the Marshall Plan 
will be set up. Somewhere in this ma- 
chinery there will have to be devices for 
allocating U.S. food to the 16 countries 
of Western Europe. By training and ex- 
perience, FitzGerald can claim veteran’s 
preference for the job, if he wants it. 

FitzGerald acquired some of his ex- 
perience during the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration, when the U.S. farm problem 
was one of controlling surpluses rather 
than stretching shortages. Young men who 
knew economics and statistics, had a farm 
background and weren't afraid of new- 
far od ways in governinent, were much 
in . mand. As an expert in the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration from 
1933 on, FitzGerald learned at firsthand 
how to measure supply against demand 
and to operate new government controls. 

War came along to eat up the sur- 
pluses. It then became the government’s 
job to urge farmers to grow more, not 
less. The output went overseas, to U. S. 
troops and Allies. FitzGerald’s post, well 
toward the top in the Department of 
Agriculture, gave him experience in dis- 
tributing U.S. food overseas. 

He was asked to be secretary-general 
of the IEFC by unanimous vote of the 
member nations in 1946. Two extensive 
food surveys with former President Her- 
bert Hoover added to FitzGerald’s store 
of knowledge. 

In his spare time, FitzGerald likes to 
play tennis and dabble in carpentry. 
Prospects are that he won’t have much 
time for either, once the Marshall Plan 
gets under way. 
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Life Around the World 


Edinburgh makes use of Music Festival 


to promote Scotland's 


EDINBURGH 
DINBURGH is pleased with her party. 
E The city was turned into a shop- 
window of Scottish talent displaying the 
manufactures and handicrafts at which 
the Scots excel. Stores were filled with 
goods and foodstuffs which shoppers in 
London cannot find even after hours of 
standing in queue. Edinburgh’s Music 
Festival brought the visitors here, but 
they got a lot more than music. 

Some 120,000 visitors, many of them 
from the U.S., Canada and the Con- 
tinent, thronged Edinburgh’s hotels and 
5,000 private homes to hear artists and 
orchestras from France, Italy, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia and the U.S. perform 
modern and classical music. The entire 
population of Edinburgh was out to make 
visitors welcome. Many of the private 
homes taking in guests for the three-week 
Festival refused pay either for bed or 
board. In the hotels and restaurants, de- 
spite rationing rules, waitresses really 
tried to bring something you would enjoy. 
You could change your meat or fish dish 
if it didn't please you. Try doing this in 
London and see how far you get. 

Entertainment to please every taste 
was offered the visitor. Along the Royal 
Mile—the length of Princes Street—formal 
gardens bloomed with a riot of color de- 
spite the advanced season and the long 
drought. Across the street, dozens of 
show windows were filled with Scottish 





revived industry 


products ranging from the brightest clan 
tartans and Harris tweeds to intricately 
designed trinkets and leather goods. 
Daily parades of Scottish pipers clad in 
their ceremonial dress brought a touch 
of the Highlands to the metropolis. Near- 
by shipyards and the Forth Bridge testi- 
fied to Scottish skills in heavy industry. 
And for the benefit of visitors, even three- 
day laundry service was available (in- 
stead of the more usual three weeks). 
There was a reason for all this. Scot- 
land is trying to forget the “good old 
days’ between the wars when one tenth 
of the population was on the dole. Then 
mines, shipyards and industries were shut 
down for want of markets. War brought 
full employment and a resolve not to re- 
turn to the prewar pattern. But many 
of the problems remain, owing to a fall- 
ing off in coal production and shortages 
of steel and timber for the shipyards. To 
meet these shortages, and to provide and 
use new materials, factories ‘are being 
built all over Scotland. In the Highlands, 
power from hydroelectric projects soon 





will make possible small local textile and 
handicraft industries. In the industrial 
belt, Scottish heavy industries are being 
transformed to produce consumer goods 
for the people of Scotland and the neigh- 
boring England and Ireland. If Scotland 
cannot always sell ships and locomotives 
and coal to the world, it intends to pro- 
vide other useful work for its people. 

All this is being accomplished with the 
minimum of interference from the “bu- 
reaucrats of Whitehall.” The Scots even 
won their demand that Edinburgh Castle 
(where lived the Douglases and Mary, 
Queen of Scots) be floodlit during the 
Festival despite the power shortage. Be- 
fore Whitehall gave in, one Scot offered 
both to provide the coal and to pay the 
fine for disobeying London. 

The Scots, more than the English, are 
individualists and stubborn. They are 
building their future in their own image. 
That is why the Scotch have been so en- 
thusiastically behind their first Music 
Festival, now to be an annual event. It is 
expected to continue to attract visitors 
from the world over. Visitors mean grow- 
ing markets for Scottish goods. Markets 
mean employment and an end to the days 
of grim stillness in the shipyards and fac- 
tories that marked Scotland before the 
war. E. J. D. 


Thefts of food and bureaucratic pettiness 
cause increasing hatred among Germans 


BERLIN 
HE ATTEMPT by a 14-year-old lad to 
"adie his father for stealing family 
food is indicative of the bitterness and 
hate growing up among Germans. 
Another example is that of the woman 
who wrote to a newspaper columnist for 
the lovelorn. She wanted advice on get- 
ting a divorce because her husband got 
up in the middle of the night and ate 
rations laid aside for the following day. 
The columnist wrote to the woman: 
“Forget about a divorce and find some 
new locks for the cupboard. There are 
hundreds of women having the same 
difficulty. Our men don’t seem to be able 
to stand suffering as well as we do. We 


women will have to take on the responsi-_ 


bility for seeing to it that our families get 
their share to eat.” 

The 14-year-old lad, with a high in- 
telligence rating, is now in a trades school 
run by a church organization. Welfare 


workers felt that he could not be left 
safely in the house with the father he so 
bitterly hates. He had stolen a loaf of 
bread with which to buy the poison, then 
boyishly told schoolmates. They told the 
teacher, who summoned welfare workers 
because she did not want to call in police. 
The welfare people established the truth 
of his story. The father had been taking 
all of the rationed food that he could 
find and eating it. 

These are not unusual cases. Food 
thefts and allegations of unfair sharing 
of food are part of routine reports in the 
daily news. 

We discharged one maid from our 
house after she acquired an American 
boy friend who delighted in telephoning 
after midnight when he left off with 
Army duties. Too much food was dis- 
appearing from the house. 

The housekeeper accused the maid of 
eating the food “like a horse.” The maid 
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accused the housekeeper, who has gained 
a good 30 pounds since she came to our 
household seven months ago. 

To the maid who was leaving, we gave 
enough food to last several weeks, while 
she sought another job. She came back 
the following day crying; her father had 
taken all the food for himself, had opened 
up two cans of meat and wolfed them 
down the minute the tins were laid on 
the table. 

The father, incidentally, leased his 11- 
year-old son to a farmer for the summer, 
payment being board and room plus an 
occasional bonus. The father took the 
first week’s bonus—one loaf of bread. 

Necessity of “paying off” to officials is 
causing bitterness which one day may 
be a boomerang. Gérmans who are able 
to do so take along a basket of apples or 
other fruit now when they go to a Ger- 
man-run bureau to arrange for papers, 
or seek permission for a trip or transfer 
of residence. Service is not given out with 
a smile these days, if it ever was under 
German bureaucracy. 

One of the neatest rackets Germans 
tell about is that of the “false policeman” 
who stops travelers on the roads and 
takes a “cut” of food they may be bring- 
ing back from the country. Most Ger- 
mans are afraid to do anything about it, 
since they probably got the food through 
the black market anyway and the po- 
liceman might be legitimate. Use of old 
uniforms by legitimate policemen makes 
it difficult to distinguish crooks similarly 
dressed. 

I had occasion recently to send a Ger- 
man woman into the British zone on 
business. This required a pass, which 
was granted immediately upon my re- 
yuest through the proper American offi- 
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cial. The pass, asked for in the morning, 
was to have been ready at 2 p.m. 

The woman returned alone to pick it 
up at the bureau’s reception desk. The 
German in charge told her: “We don't do 
it that way. You will have to wait until 
your number is called.” 

My wife was waiting in the car out- 
side. As an American, she entered the 
building and asked for the pass “which 
was to have been ready at 2 o'clock.” 
With a bow, the German receptionist 
said “of course” and picked it up from 
his desk, where it had lain all the time. 

Another German woman, elderly and 
in ill health, had doctor’s orders to spend 
the summer at a higher altitude in the 


U.S. zone. As a teacher and with a sup- 
porting doctor’s certificate, she had a 
clear case. But getting her pass took over 
a week and required long hours of wait- 
ing. She finally got it by going to the bu- 
reau at 11 p.m. when her number was to 
have been called. She waited until 1 a.m., 
went home for a while, then returned at 
4 a.m. to wait in line another hour and a 
half until her number finally was called. 
Her pass then was handed over. 

This teacher, an intelligent woman, 
doesn’t think the present German bu- 
reaucracy is much less dictatorial and 
brusque than the old. But she feels that 
the bitterness and hate developing now 
promise a day of reckoning. T. H. 


Japan hopes to lure tourists with money 
in effort to restore country’s economy 


MIYANOSHITA 
Oo you want to see what’s left of 
Hiroshima? Or the Emperor and his 
Imperial Palace surrounded by an ancient 
moat in which fishing is now permitted? 
Or Gls pitching horseshoes on the slopes 
of sacred Mount Fuji? Or get a firsthand 
view of how the occupation works? 

The Japanese are all set to capitalize 
on their misfortunes by welcoming tour- 
ists with dollars to help Japan’s economic 
recovery. They plan to encourage and ac- 
commodate a flow of sightseers by 1949. 

Before the war, the tourist industry 
was big business in Japan. In 1936—the 
peak year—42,000 visitors from other 
countries came to see the sights assidu- 
ously publicized by the official Japan 
Tourist Bureau. They looked at snow- 
capped Fujiyama, the cherry blossoms, 
the shrines and the lakes. Now other 
places have been added—or blown or 
burned away—and they'll be included in 
“the sights.” 

Not a few American Gls, intrigued by 
the colorful pictures and _ adjective- 
studded pamphlets, have an idea the 
publicity surpasses the actual charms. 

Anyway, tourists spent 100 million yen 
a year before World War II, which 
made sightseeing one of Japan’s lead- 
ing sources of foreign exchange. The 
Japanese now predict that this business 
will boom again. They speak wistfully of 
100,000 tourists and $50 million revenue. 

The Tourist Bureau, which 
faded away during the war, 
has been revived as the Japan 
Travel Bureau, sponsored by 







the railroads, travel agencies and hotels. 
It is getting practice and experience by 
arranging accommodations for Allied oc- 
cupation personnel. It has branch offices 
all over the country, including one in 
the lobby of the headquarters of General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur in the 
Dai Iti Building in downtown Tokyo. 

More than 50 Western-style tourist 
hotels have been taken over by occupa- 
tion forces as recreation centers and tem- 
porary homes for occupation families. 
Lieut. Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger, com- 
mander of American forces, had the 
hotels renovated by Japanese contractors, 
the cost being written off as part of the 
cost of the occupation. Once the peace 
treaty is signed and troops withdrawn, 
they will be in shape for the tourists. 

The Fujiya Hotel here in Miyanoshita, 
in the heart of the Hakone Mountains, is 
typical of the modern tourist hotels scat- 
tered from Northern Honshu down 
through the island chain to Southern 
Kyushu. It’s big, furnished as elaborately 
as an American de luxe hotel, and has 
an outdoor swimming pool, sulphur baths 
and entertainment facilities. 

Take the yen that the Fujiya, the Im- 
perial, the Grand and many other hotels 
could collect from travel-hungry Ameri- 
cans and Europeans; add the yen these 
visitors would spend for railroad and 
automobile travel, works of art, souvenirs, 
geisha parties and other vacation lures 
and you see why Japanese 
are anxious to get boatloads 
and planeloads of tourists 
started this way again. J.F. 
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U.S. VS. RUSSIA IN U.N. ASSEMBLY 





Secretary of State’s program and denunciations by Soviet spokesman 


(Excerpts from the addresses of U. S. Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall and Russian Deputy Foreign Minister 
Andrei Y. Vishinsky, delivered on Sept. 17 and Sept. 18, 
1947, at the plenary meetings of the United Nations 
General Assembly in New York City.) 


Address by Marshall 


HE SITUATION we face today may be summarized by the 

statement that more than two years after the end of the 
war, the fruits of peace and victory are still beyond our grasp. 
Men look anxiously toward the future, wondering whether a 
new and more terrible conflict will engulf them. We have not 
yet succeeded in establishing a basis for peace with Germany 
and Japan, nor have we restored Austria as an independent 
state. Reconstruction lags everywhere; the basic requirements 
of life are scarce; there is desperate need throughout great 
areas. The complex economic machinery which was thrown 
out of joint by the war has not yet been put back into running 
order. In place of peace, liberty and economic security, we find 
menace, repression and dire want. 

A supreme effort is required from us all if we are to suc- 
ceed in breaking through the vicious circles of deepening po- 
litical and economic crisis. That is why the United States has 
placed on the agenda of this Assembly the question of threats 
to the political independence and territorial integrity of 
Greece. 

The history of the Greek case in the United Nations is well 
known in this Assembly. You are aware that the Security 
Council, last December, adopted a resolution establishing an 
investigating commission to inquire into the situation along 
the northern frontier of Greece and report the facts to the 
Security Council. You know that that commission and its sub- 
sidiary group, by large majorities, have attributed the disturb- 
ances principally to the illegal assistance and support fur- 
nished by Yugoslavia, Albania and Bulgaria to guerrilla forces 
fighting against the Greek Government. The extent or effec- 
tiveness of such assistance to the Greek guerrillas is not the 
point at issue here. It is a universally accepted principle of 
international law that for one nation to arm or otherwise assist 
rebellious forces against another government is a hostile and 
aggressive act. Not only has this principle been upheld in a 
number of famous cases in international law, but it has also 
found expression in international agreements. The majority of 
the members of the Security Council have recorded this sup- 
port of this principle by their action in this case. One per- 
manent member of the Security Council, however, has three 
times vetoed the efforts of the Council to deal with the 
situation. 

This Assembly cannot stand by as a mere spectator while a 
member of the United Nations is endangered by attacks from 
abroad. If the United Nations should fail to protect the in- 
tegrity of one small state, the security of all small states would 
be placed in jeopardy. The inability of the Security Council to 
take effective action in this case passes a grave responsibility 
to the General Assembly. I am confident that the General 
Assembly will not fail to meet this responsibility. It must do 
so if the organization is to carry out its fundamental purposes. 


The United States delegation will therefore submit to the 
Assembly a resolution which will contain a finding of respon- 
sibility; call upon Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to cease 
and desist from rendering further assistance or support to the 
guerrillas in Greece; establish a commission to assist in the 
implementation of these recommendations and to investigate 
the facts with regard to compliance therewith; and make other 
appropriate recommendations to the states concerned. 

The General Assembly is also faced with the problem of 
Palestine. The Government of the United States intends to do 
everything within its power at this session of the General 
Assembly to assist in finding a solution for this difficult prob- 
lem which has stirred up such violent passions, and which is 
now resulting in the shedding of blood and in great mental 
and moral anguish. The solution will require of each of us 
courage and resolution. It will also require restraint. 

The Special Committee on Palestine is to be highly com- 
mended for its contribution to the solution of this problem. 
Although the members of this Committee were not able to 
agree unanimously upon a number of important issues, in- 
cluding that of partition, they have been able to find the basis 
for agreement on 11 recommendations to this Assembly. Their 
achievement in reaching unanimity on so many points repre- 
sents definite progress. 

We realize that, whatever the solution recommended by the 
General Assembly it cannot be ideally satisfactory to either of 
the two great peoples primarily concerned. While the final 
decision of this Assembly must properly await the detailed 
consideration of the report, the Government of the United 
States gives great weight not only to the recommendations 
which have met with the unanimous approval of the Special 
Committee but also to those which have been approved by 
the majority of that Committee. 

I turn now to the question of the independence of Korea. 
At Cairo, in December 1943, the United States, the United 
Kingdom and China joined in declaring that, in due course, 
Korea should become free and independent. This multilateral 
pledge was reaffirmed in the Potsdam Declaration of July 
1945, and subscribed to by the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 





- « e On the Veto 


“The abuse of the right of unanimity has 
prevented the Security Council from fulfill- 
ing its true functions . . . The Government 
of the United States has come to the conclu- 
sion that the only practicable method of 
improving this situation is a liberalization 
of the voting procedure in the Council.” 


FROM MARSHALL'S ADDRESS 
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“Vicious circles of deepening political and economic crisis” 


publics when it entered the war against Japan. In Moscow in 
December of 1945, the foreign ministers of the U.S. S. R., the 
United Kingdom and the United States concluded an agree- 
ment designed to bring about the independence of Korea. 
This agreement was later adhered to by the Government of 
China. It provided for the establishment of a Joint U. S.- 
U.S.S.R. Commission to meet in Korea and, through con- 
sultations with Korean democratic parties and social organiza- 
tions, to decide on methods for establishing a provisional 
Korean government. The Joint Commission was then to con- 
sult with that provisional government on methods of giving 
aid and assistance to Korea; any agreement reached being 
submitted for approval to the four powers adhering to the 
Moscow Agreement. 

For about two years, the United States Government has 
been trying to reach agreement with the Soviet Government, 
through the Joint Commission and otherwise, on methods of 
implementing the Moscow Agreement and thus bringing 
about the independence of Korea. The United States repre- 
sentatives have insisted that any settlement of the Korean 
problem must in no way infringe the fundamental demo- 
cratic right of freedom of opinion. That is still the position of 
my Government. Today the independence of Korea is no 
further advanced than it was two years ago. Korea remains 
divided at the 38th parallel with Soviet forces in the industrial 
North and United States forces in the agricultural South. 
There is little or no exchange of goods or services between 
the two zones. Korea’s economy is thus crippled. 

The Korean people, not former enemies, but a people lib- 
erated from 40 years of Japanese oppression, are still not free. 
This situation must not be allowed to continue indefinitely. In 
an effort to make progress, the United States Government re- 
cently made certain proposals designed to achieve the pur- 
poses of the Moscow Agreement and requested the powers 
adhering to that Agreement to join in discussion of these pro- 
posals. China and the United Kingdom agreed to this pro- 
cedure. The Soviet Government did not. Furthermore, the 
United States and Soviet delegations to the Joint Commission 
have not even been able to agree on a joint report on the 
status of their deliberations. It appears evident that further 
attempts to solve the Korean problem by means of bilateral 
negotiations will only serve to delay the establishment of an 
independent, united Korea. 
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It is therefore the intention of the United States Govern- 
ment to present the problem of Korean independence to this 
session of the General Assembly. AKkKhough we shall be pre- 
pared to submit suggestions as to how the early attainment 
of Korean independence might be effected, we believed 
that this is a matter which now requires the impartial 
judgment of the other members. We do not wish to have 
the inability of two powers to reach agreement delay any 
further the urgent and rightful claims of the Korean people 
to independence. 

For the achievement of international security, and the well- 
being of the peoples of the world, it is necessary that the 
United Nations press forward on many fronts. Among these 
the control of atomic and other weapons of mass destruction 
has perhaps the highest priority if we are to remove the 
specter of a war of annihilation. 

The preponderant majority of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has made real progress in spelling out in detail the func- 
tions and powers of an international control agency which 
would provide a framework for effective atomic energy con- 
tro!. Two nations, however, have been unwilling to join the 
majority in the conclusions reached. This is a disturbing and 
ominous fact. In dealing with the facts presented by the ad- 
vent of atomic energy, the majority has devised a system of 
control, which, while it is bold and daring, is, in our view, 
essential for security against atomic warfare. The minority has 
evidently been unwilling to ‘face these same facts realistically. 
The mandate of the General Assembly remains unfulfilled. 
Failure to agree on a system of control which can provide se- 
curity against atomic warfare will inevitably retard the de- 
velopment of the peaceful uses of atomic energy for the bene- 
fits of the peoples of the world and will accelerate an atomic 
armaments race. ... 

Since the United States realizes fully the consequences ot 
failure to attain effective international control, we shall con- 
tinue our efforts in the Atomic Energy Commission to carry 
forward our work along the lines of the majority views. We 
must state frankly, however, that in the absence of unanimous 
agreement on the essential functions and powers which the 
majority has concluded must be given to the international 
agency, there will necessarily be limitations on the extent to 
which the remaining aspects of the problem can be worked 
out in deail. If the minority persists in refusing to join with 
the majority, the Atomic Energy Commission may soon be 
faced with the conclusion that it is unable to complete the 
task assigned it under its terms of reference laid down in the 
General Assembly resolution of Jan. 24, 1946. 

The United States also recognizes the importance of regu- 
lating conventional armaments. We regret that much more 
progress has not been made in this field. From this rostrum it 
is very easy to pay lip service to the sincere aspirations of all 
peoples for the limitation and reduction of armed forces. 
This is a serious matter which should not be the subject of 
demagogic appeals and irresponsible propaganda. I say frank- 
ly to the General Assembly that it is the conviction of my 
Government that a workable system for the regulation of 
armaments cannot be put into operation until conditions of 
international confidence prevail. We have consistently and 
reneatedly made it clear that the regulation of armaments 
presupposes enough international understanding to make pos- 
sible the settlement of peace terms with Germany and Japan, 
the implementation of agreements putting military forces and 
facilities at the disposal of the Security Council, and an inter- 
national arrangement for the control of atomic energy. 

Nevertheless, we believe it is important not to delay the 
formulation of a system of arms regulation for implementa- 
tion when conditions permit. The Security Council has ac- 
cepted a logical plan of work for the Commission for Conven- 
tional Armaments. We believe that the Commission should 
proceed vigorously to develop a system for the regulation of 
armaments in the businesslike manner outlined in its plan of 
work. 
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The effective operation of the United Nations Security 
Council is one of the crucial conditions for the maintenance 
of international security. The exercise of the veto power in the 
Security Council has the closest bearing on the success and 
the vitality of the United Nations. 

In the past, the United States has been reluctant to en- 
courage proposals for changes in the system of voting in the 
Security Council. Having accepted the Charter provisions on 
this subject and having joined with other permanent members 
at San Francisco in a statement of general attitude toward 
the question of permanent member unanimity, we wished to 
permit full opportunity for practical testing. We were always 
fully aware that the successful operation of the rule on unanim- 
ity would require the exercise of restraint by the permanent 
members, and we sv expressed ourselves at San Francisco. 

It is our hope that, despite our experience to date, such 
restraint will be practiced in the future by the permanent 
members. The abuse of the right of unanimity has prevented 
the Security Council from fulfilling its true functions. That 
has been especially true in cases arising under Chapter VI 
and in the admission of new members. 

The Government of the United States has come to the 
conclusion that the only practicable method for improving 
this situation is a liberalization of the voting procedure in the 
Council. 

The U.S. would be willing to accept, by whatever means 
may be appropriate, the elimination of the unanimity require- 
ment with respect to matters arising under Chapter VI of the 
Charter, and such matters as applications for membership. 

We recognize that this is a matter of significance and com- 
plexity for the United Nations. We consider that the problem 
of how to achieve the objective of liberalization of the Security 
Council voting procedure deserves careful study. Conse- 
quently, we shall propose that this matter be referred to a 
special committee for study and report to the next session of 
the Assembly. Measures should be pressed concurrently in 
the Security Council to bring about improvements within the 
existing provisions of the Charter, through amendments to the 
rules of procedure, or other feasible means. 

The scope and complexity of the problems on the agenda 
of this Assembly have given rise to the question whether 
the General Assembly can adequately discharge its responsi- 
bilities in its regular, annual sessions. There is a limit to the 
number of items which can receive thorough consideration 
during the few weeks in which this body meets. There would 
seem to be a definite need for constant attention to the work 
of the Assembly in order to deal with continuing problems. 
Occasional special sessions are not enough. The General As- 
sembly has a definite and continuing responsibility, under 
Articles 11 and 14 of the Charter, in the broad field of pollit- 
ical security and the preservation of friendly relations among 
nations. In our fast-moving world, an annual review of de- 
velopments in this field is not sufficient. 

The facilities of the General Assembly must be developed 
to meet this need. I am therefore proposing, today, that this 
Assembly proceed at this session to create a standing com- 
mittee of the General Assembly, which might be known as 
the Interim Committee on Peace and Security, to serve until 
the beginning of its third regular session next September. The 
Committee would not, of course, impinge on matters which 
are the primary responsibility of the Security Council or of 
special commissions, but, subject to that, it might consider 
situations and disputes impairing friendly relations brought 
to its attention by member states or by the Security Council 
pursuant to Articles 11 and 14 of the Charter and report to 
the Assembly or to the Security Council thereon; recommend 
to the members the calling of special sessions of the General 
Assembly when necessary; and might report at the next reg- 
ular session on the desirability of establishing such a com- 
mittee on a permanent basis. 

In our opinion. every member of the United Nations should 


be seated on this body. 


The creation of the Interim Committee will make the 
facilities of the General Assembly continually available dur- 
ing this next year to all its members. It will strengthen the 
machinery for peaceful settlement and place the responsibility 
for such settlement broadly upon all the members of the 
United Nations. Without infringing on the jurisdiction of the 
Security Council, it will provide an unsurpassed opportunity 
for continuing study, after the adjournment of this Assembly, 
of the problems with which the United Nations must contend 
if it is to succeed. 

The attitude of the United States toward the whole range 
of problems before the United Nations is founded on a very 
genuine desire to perfect the organization so as to safeguard 
the security of states and the well-being of their peoples. 

These aims can be accomplished only if the untapped re- 
sources of the United Nations are brought to bear with full 
effect through the General Assembly and in other organs. 
The Assembly cannot dodge its responsibilities; it must or- 
ganize itself effectively, not as an agency of intermittent ac- 
tion but on a continuous basis. It is for us, the members 
of the Assembly, to construct a record of achievement in 
dealing with crucial problems which will buttress the au- 
thority of the organization and enable it to fulfill its 
promise to all peoples. 

The large powers bear special responsibilities because of 
their strength and resources. While these responsibilities bring 
with them special advantages, the great powers must recog- 
nize that restraint is an essential companion of power and 
privilege. The United Nations will never endure if there is 
insistence on privilege to the point of frustration of the col- 
lective will. In this spirit we have indicated our own willing- 
ness to accept a modification of our special voting rights in the 
Security Council. In the same spirit we appeal to the other 
permanent members of the Security Council, in this and in 
all matters, to use their privileged position to promote the 
attainment of the purposes of the organization. 

The Government of the United States believes that the 
surest foundation for permanent peace lies in the extension 
of the benefits and the restraints of the rule of law to all peo- 
ples and to all governments. This is the heart of the Charter 


and of the structure of the United Nations. It is the best hope 
of mankind. 


Reply by Vishinsky 


MONG THE MOST important setbacks of activities of the 

United Nations organization one should mention in the 
first place the unsatisfactory realization of the Assembly’s 
decision of Dec. 14, 1946, on universal reduction of arma- 
ments. The resolution on universal reduction of armaments 
passed unanimously by the General Assembly corresponds 
with the vital interests of millions of people who in spite of 
the termination of the Second World War still shoulder the 
burden of military expenses and heavy burdens connected 
with unceasing increase of armaments. . . . 

The whole activity of the American and British delegations 
in the Commission for the Conventional Armarnents testifies 
that U.S. A. and Great Britain are unwilling to disarm and 
that they put brakes on the realization of disarmament which 
gives reason for anxiety among the peace-loving nations. 
Bevin's statement made in Southport to the effect that he was 
not going to further the disarmament serves as a convincing 
answer to the questions about the reasons for the unsatis- 
factory state of affairs with regards to the realization of the 
Assembly's decision on the reduction of armaments. The 
recent statement by Truman in Petropolis, in which the Presi- 
dent emphasized that U.S. military forces are to be main- 
tained while saying not a single word about the obligation to 
make a reduction of armed forces assumed upon themselves 
by the United Nations in accordance with the Cenera! 
Assembly's decision, speaks of the same. 
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A particularly unsatisfactory state of affairs with regard to 
the outlawing of atomic and other principal types of weapons 
of mass extermination gives rise to particular anxiety on the 
part of millions of common people. The anxiety is all the 
more justified for the reason that the atomic weapons are 
weapons of attack and of aggression, After one and a half 
years of work of the Atomic Commission, none of the tasks 
set to it by the General Assembly’s resolution of Dec. 14, 
1946, not only has not been completed but there has not been 
the slightest progress in the fulfillment of those tasks. 

The Soviet Government in its part, undertook a number of 
steps with the aim to contribute to the positive solution of 
this question, In addition and in furtherance of its own pro- 
posal concerning the conclusion of an international convention 
on outlawing atomic and other principal types of weapons of 
mass extermination, the Soviet Government submitted for 
the consideration by the Atomic Commission a proposal 
dealing with the principal provisions for international control 
over atomic energy. Nevertheless that proposal met with a 
resistance, mainly on the part of the United States. The U. S., 
believing that it will continue to exercise a monopoly with 
regards to atomic weapons, resists any attempts to dismantle 
the existing stock of atomic bombs and outlaw their further 
production, At the same time, the U.S. A. systematically in- 
creases the production of such bombs. The disagreement 
among the Commission members in this respect hinders the 
work of the Commission and paralyzes all efforts directed to 
the successful solution of the task set to the Commission. . . . 

... The American delegation and some other delegations 
who support it insist particularly that the international control 
authority, transformed into an owner and acting accordingly 
to the interest of the majority of this authority, on whose 
benevolent attitude the Soviet Union cannot count, should 
own and manage all plants manufacturing atomic materials 
in a dangerous quantity. But the delegations that group 
around the American delegation and act under its leadership 
try to achieve exactly such a situation. ... 

The Soviet delegation is opposed to such a thesis and will 
remain opposed to it in future trying to achieve not a domi- 
nance of a single nation in the international control body but 
equality of all participants in this body in all its activity. 

It should be recalled in this connection that U.S. repre- 
sentatives on the Atomic Commission stubbornly oppose the 
simultaneous establishment of control over atomic industry on 
all its stages from the extraction of raw material up to output 
of finished products. 

The U.S. representatives propose to postpone indefinitely 
the establishment of control over the most dangerous final 
stages of atomic manufacturing, stages in which the United 
States considers itself at the present time to be holding a 
monopoly. At the same time, the United States insists that 
control over the initial stage, extraction of the raw material, 
should be immediately introduced. It is abundantly clear that 
the American position cannot be otherwise interpreted but 
as a position according to which control is not to be extended 
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to the United States of America while all other countries 
should come right away under the international control. . . . 

The so-called Truman’s doctrine and Marshall Plan are 
particularly striking instances of the violation of the United 
Nations organization principles and of ignoring the organi- 
zation. 

The experience of the few past months has proved that 
declaration of this doctrine meant that the U.S. A. Govern- 
ment openly gave up the principles of international co-opera- 
tion and concerted actions of the great powers and passed 
to the attempts to dictate its will to other independent nations, 
utilizing at the same time the economic means allotted as a 
relief for individual countries in need for an open political 
pressure. This has been sufficiently illustrated by the measures 
undertaken by the U. S. A. Government in Greece and Turkey 
outside of the framework of the United Nations organization 
and in evasion of it, as well as by the measures planned for 
Europe in accordance with the so-called Marshall Plan. Such 
policy is in a deep contradiction with the principle proclaimed 
by the General Assembly in its resolution of Dec. 11, 1946, 
that the assistance to other countries “should never be used 
as a political weapon.” . . . 

At the same time, this plan is an attempt to break Europe 
into two camps and complete with the assistance of Great 
Britain and France the formation of a bloc of a number of 
European countries hostile to the interests of the democratic 
states of Eastern Europe and, first of all, to those of the 
Soviet Union. 

The tendency to set up the bloc of a number of Western 
European countries, Western Germany included, as against 
the countries of Eastern Europe is an important feature of 
this plan. A° the same time, it is intended to use Western 
Germany and German heavy industry (Ruhr) as one of the 
important economic bases for American expansion in Europe 
without any regard to the national interests of the countries 
that were victims of German aggression. .. . 

One cannot either consider as normal such a situation with 
regards to the relations among the members of the United 
Nations organization when foreign armed forces continue to 
remain on the territories of the members of the organization, 
being the instrument of political interference in their internal 
affairs and thus creating unequal, subordinate relations be- 
tween the states, incompatible with the Charter. British troops 
still remain in Egypt—against the will of that country; they 
still remain in Greece in violation of her state Constitution; 
in Trans-Jordania, who applied for membership in the United 
Nations organization. American troops continue to remain in 
China; this by no means contributes to the establishing of 
internal peace in that country. The presence of foreign troops 
on the territory of nonenemy states should not have a place 
unless such presence is connected with the protection of the 
communications with ex-enemy territories during their occu- 
pation. The strengthening of universal peace and mutual 
confidence among the nations demand an urgent and positive 
solution of the question of the evacuation from the territories 
of the nonenemy states of foreign troops, not engaged in 
guarding of communications with ex-enemy states. 

One should point out also the failure on the part of some 
members of the organization to put into effect important 
decisions of the Assembly: On the Spanish question (Argen- 
tine); on the question of discrimination against Indians in 
South Africa; on establishment of trusteeship over the former 
mandatory territory of South-West Africa (Union of South 
Africa). 

The General Assembly cannot pass by such action of some 
individual members of the organization who disrupt the 
achievement of aims set out in the decisions of the Assembly 
and who weaken the prestige of the United Nations organi- 
zation. 

In this connection, we cannot avoid to dwell on the devel- 
opments that are taking place in Indonesia. These events 
cannot be qualified otherwise than as an act of aggression 
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perpetrated against the Indonesian people by a state-member 
of the United Nations. Unprovoked military attack by Holland 
against the Indonesian Republic caused justified indignation 
of all the honest people throughout the world. Well, did the 
United Nations organization render due assistance to the 
Indonesian people? All of us know that it was not the case. 
As the result of the consideration of the Indonesian question 
by the Security Council, certain states made no small efforts 
to minimize the importance of developments in Indonesia and 
to impose upon the Security Council such a decision which 
by no means can be regarded as sufficient for the protection 
of the legitimate interests of the Indonesian Republic which 
became victim o fthe military attack. It is clear that such 
decisions cannot but undermine the prestige of the United 
Nations organization which is exactly called upon to secure 
the maintenance of peace among the nations. 

At the same time, one’s attention is attracted by the fact 
that, while not showing due interest to the elimination of the 
unsatisfactory state of affairs with regards to the solution of 
the Spanish and other questions, cited above, some influen- 
tial powers display a particular interest to the Iranian ques- 
tion which still remains on the agenda of the Security Council 
notwithstanding the fact that 18 months have already passed 
since its complete settlement and that in spite of the request 
of Iran itself to take this question off the agenda of the 
Security Council... 

The strengthening of the United Nations organization is 
only possible on the basis of respectful attitude toward the 
political and economic independence of the nations, on the 
basis of respectful attitude toward the sovereign equality 
of the nations as well as of consistent and unconditional 
observance of one of the most important principles of the 
United Nations organization—that is, the principle of unanim- 
ity and accord among the great powers in taking decisions 
on the most important problems dealing with maintenance of 
international peace and security. It is in full accord with the 
special responsibility of these powers for the maintenance of 
universal peace and is a guarantee of the protection of inter- 
ests of all the members of the United Nations organization, 
great and small. 

The Soviet Union feels it is its duty to resolutely fight 
against any attempts to shake this principle, no matter under 
what motives these attempts are made. 

There is left for me to say just a few more words with regard 
to the address of the Secretary of State, Mr. Marshall. 

Questions that not once had been the subject of discussion 
were touched upon in this address. Most of these questions 
are included in the agenda of the General Assembly as its 
separate paragraphs, which means that we'll have opportunity 
to state our opinion on them at the proper place and time. 

The Soviet delegation, however, feels necessary to dwell 
immediately upon the question raised by Mr. Marshall in this 
first statement, i. e. question of independence and territorial 
integrity of Greece. Leaving the discussion at the proper 
length of this question until the time the General Assembly 
deals with it according to the adopted agenda, the Soviet dele- 
gation feels necessary to state only that the very raising of this 
question is devoid of any foundation. The charges made by 
the American delegation against Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Al- 
bania are utterly arbitrary and without any proof. These 
charges go much further than the conclusions of the majority 
of the Commission which were not supported by almost 50 per 
cent of the members of the Commission and which do not 
stand any criticism if one is to take any serious approach to the 
data on which the conclusions are based. It will not be diffi- 
cult to prove that the report of the majority of the Commission 
on the so-called Greek question is full of contradictions and 
gross exaggerations which deprive those conclusions of any 
importance whatsoever. 

Mr. Marshall’s address raises new questions as well. 

Korean question. Having arbitrarily outlined the situation 
in such a way that the futility of the work of the Joint Soviet- 
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American Commission on Korea happens to be attributed to 
the Soviet side, Mr. Marshall makes a proposal which is a di- 
rect violation of the Moscow Agreement on Korea reached by 
the three foreign ministers in December 1945. The U. S. A. 
and U.S.S.R. undertook according to this Agreement to pre- 
pare a joint solution of the problem of the unification of Korea 
into one independent democratic state. The new proposal 
made by Mr. Marshall is a violation of the obligations assumed 
upon itself by the United States of America and for this rea- 
son is not the right one or acceptable. The U.S. A. Govern- 
ment prefers instead of undertaking arrangements for shaping 
out adopted measures according to the Moscow Agreement on 
Korea of December 1945 and submitting them to the joint con- 
sideration by the governments of the U.S.A., U.S.S. R., 
Great Britain and China, to violate its undertakings in an at- 
tempt to conceal by the prestige of the General Assembly its 
unilateral and by no means justified action. 

The Soviet Government cannot accept such a violation of 
the said Agreement on Korea and will insist that the proposal 
made by Mr. Marshall should be rejected for the reason that 
it is contrary to the obligations assumed under the tripartite 
Agreement on Korea. 

Mr. Marshall proposes to establish a standing committee 
of the General Assembly under the title of “the Interim 
Committee of the United Nations General Assembly on 
Peace and Security’ to maintain “constant attention” to 
the work of the Assembly and in order to deal with con- 
tinuing problems. 

In spite of the reservations in the American proposal to 
the effect that this Committee would not impinge on the 
matters which are the primary responsibility of the Security 
Council or of special commissions, there is not the slightest 
doubt that the attempt to create the Interim Committee is 
nothing but an ill-conceived scheme to substitute and by-pass 
the Security Council. 

The functions of this Committee, whose task is to consider 
“situations and disputes impairing friendly relations,’ are 
nothing else but the functions of the Security Council particu- 
larly mentioned in the Article 34 of the Charter. Even by 
virtue of this situation alone these functions cannot be trans- 
ferred to any other organ, no matter what its name is, without 
obvious and direct violation of the Charter of the United 
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Nations and, of course, the Soviet delegation can in no way 
accept it and will energetically oppose it. 

The Soviet delegation believes it necessary to raise at the 
General Assembly a very important question concerning the 
measures against the propaganda of a new war increasing in 
a number of countries. .. . 

A furious campaign in the press, mainly in the American 
press, and in the press of the countries following obediently 
the U.S. A., like Turkey, is being spread already for a con- 
siderable lapse of time for the purpose of coaxing the public 
opinion in favor of a new war. All means of psychological 
influence—newspapers, magazines, radio, cinema—have been 
used. 

This propaganda of a new war is being carried on under 
various flags and pretexts. But no matter how much differ 
the flags and pretexts, the essence of the whole propaganda 
remains the same: To justify the furious armament race in 
the U.S. A., atomic weapons included; to justify the limitless 
desires of the influential circles in the U.S. A. to fulfill the 
expansionist plans, the keystone of which is a crazy “idea” 
of world domination. Torrents of the propaganda of a new 
war and appeals to prepare for it better and more expediently 
flow from the pages of the American press... . 

The warmongering propagandists try by hook and crook 
to frighten people poorly versed in politics by the fables and 
vicious fabrications about alleged preparations on the part 
of the Soviet Union to attack America. They certainly know 
only too well that they are telling lies, that the Soviet Union 
is not threatening in any way with an attack on any country, 
that the Soviet Union devotes all its forces to the cause of 
rehabilitation of the areas that either were destroyed by the 
war or suffered general damage in the course of war, that the 
Soviet Union devotes all its efforts to the cause of rehabilita- 
tion and further development of its national economy. 

The warmongering propagandists active in the U.S. A. and 
in England, Turkey, Greece and in some other countries are 
well aware that the whole population of the Soviet Union— 
workers, peasants, intellectuals—condemn unanimously any 
attempts to bring about a new war. And such a thing is im- 
possible in the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union is engaged in the work of peaceful re- 
construction, is peacefully laboring, having much to do in 
the field of rehabilitation of areas damaged by the war and 
in that of strengthening and further development of its 
national economy, which suffered from the heavy blows of 
the war imposed upon the Soviet Union by the Hitlerite 
bandits. There is not in the Soviet Union, the land of the 
Socialist democracy, the land of peaceful construction of a 
new life, anything, and cannot be anything, even of remote 
likeness to what had taken place in some countries which 
consider themselves to be democratic and progressive and at 
the same time allow such shameful performances like war 
propaganda and poisoning of the public opinion with the 
venom of hatred and enmity toward other nations. . . . 

The preparation for a new war is being carried on literally 
before the eyes of the whole world. The warmongering propa- 
gandists now do not even try to conceal it. They openly 
threaten the peace-loving nations with war trying at the same 
time to shift onto them the responsibility for the creating of 
a new hotbed of slaughtering. 

As one can judge by a number of signs, the preparation for 
a new war has already passed the stage of sheer propaganda, 
psychological coaxing and war of nerves. Numerous facts 
prove that in some countries—and this is particularly the case 
of the U. S. A.—the war psychosis is being warmed up by put- 
ting into effect practical measures of military and strategical 
characters together with such organizational and _ technical 
measures like the construction of new military bases, redislo- 
cation of armed forces in accordance with the plans of future 
military operations, expansion of manufacturing of new 
armaments and a feverish work for the purpose of improving 
weapons. 
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Simultaneously military blocs, military agreements on the 
so-called mutual defense are concluded, measures for the 
unification of armaments are being elaborated, and at the 
general headquarters plans for a new war are being worked 
out. . . . The well-known American radio commentator Leon 
Pearson in his recent statement had reason to admit that 
“American officers slowly and meticulously prepare them- 
selves for the next world war in which Russia will be the 
adversary.” 

This is the way the warmongering propagandists of a new 
war are acting. Being afraid of a new crisis, they are instigating 
a new war expecting to remove by such means the approach- 
ing menace of collapse and loss of their profits. .. . 

In this propaganda of a new war, the most active part has 
been assumed by the representatives of American capitalist 
monopolies, by representatives of largest enterprises and 
leading branches of American industrial and banking and 
financial groups. These are the groups that have received 
from the Second World War great profits and accumulated 
because of war vast capital, as was the case in the First 
World War... . 

All these facts suffice to explain the extreme interest. on 
the part of various capitalist monopolies in the manufacturing 
of atomic weapons. One can find in these facts an explanation 
for the stubborn resistance to the justified demands to outlaw 
the manufacturing of atomic weapons and to the destruction 
of the stock of atomic bombs into the manufacturing of which 
tremendous sums are invested. 

The rush for profits on the part of the capitalist monopolies, 
their endeavor to maintain by all means and to develop fur- 
ther those branches of industry that yield large profits cannot 
but influence the foreign policy, strengthening its militaristic, 
expansionist and aggressive tendencies to satisfy the ever- 
increasing appetite of the influential monopolistic circles. 

Such is the soil that feeds in the U. S. A. the propaganda of 
a new war; the promoters of this propaganda are not only 
prominent representatives of the American influential indus- 
trial and military circles, influential organs of press and prom- 
inent politicians but official representatives of American Gov- 
ernment as well. It is by no means accidental that the partic- 
ularly violent warmongers among them are those who are 
closely connected with commercial, industrial and financial 
trusts, concerns and monopolies. 

There is no need to name too many of them. It is sufficient 
to mention some of them having in view, certainly, not their 
personalities—personal convictions, personal merits and so on, 
but mainly those social groups, enterprises, industrial, tech- 
nical, scientific societies whose views and interests these per- 
sons represent. 

1. Dorn, member of the House of Representatives, on May 
7, when the House of Representatives discussed the proposed 
“relief” assignations for the Greek and Turkish governments 
made a cynical statement worthy of an experienced war- 
monger to the effect that “the Soviet Union cannot be halted 
by 400 million dollars, but by a big air force and bombing po- 
tential industrial centers of the Soviet Union, Ural Mountains 
industrial area and other vital places.” 

2. Jordan, the president of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence, made a slanderous statement on the Soviet Union. Ac- 
cording to Jordan, for whom the sky is the limit, the U. S. A. 
“should manufacture many atomic bombs and quickly release 
them whether there is or there is not any reason to believe 
that the country concerned manufactures armaments.” 

3. Earle, former United States Minister in Hungary and 
Bulgaria, testifying in the House of Representatives Committee 
on unAmerican Activities, stated in a provocative manner that 
U.S.A. should immediately use atomic bombs against the 
country that refuses to agree with the American draft of an 
inspection system. Frightening with Soviet “reactive bombs 
released from the submarines,” he insisted that “the most 
terrible weapons should be secretly perfected” and that “the 
Russians should be informed that when the first atom bomb is 











dropped against us (U.S. A.) we will destroy every village in 
Russia.” 

4. Eaton, chairman of the House of Representatives’ Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, published in American Magazine an 
article in which he stated: “We are still able to block Russia 
psychologically; if we fail in this we should rout Russia by 
the force of weapon... .” 

5. McMahon, Senator, former chairman of Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy, stated in Congress that “U.S.A. 
should be the first to drop atom bombs if the atom war is 
inevitable.” 

In another speech of his, McMahon stated that, should the 
negotiations on international control over atomic energy fail, 
there are four possibilities left for the U.S.A. “First, to 
accumulate a tremendous stock of atom bombs; second, 
immediately to begin the war; third, to set up international 
control authority without participation in it of the Soviet 
Union; fourth, to fix a date for the coming into force of 
international control and declare that any country refusing 
to recognize it is guilty of aggression.” 

6. Brooks, Senator, from Illinois, in his speech in the Sen- 
ate on March 12, 1947, did not hesitate to declare cynically 
that had the United States listened to the advice the Republi- 
can Party offered before the war and “had the Germans eaten 
up Russia,” the present Truman program would have been 
unnecessary. He added that in wartime U.S.A. rendered 
assistance to the Soviet Union, at present the U.S.A. may be 
compelled to wage war against the Soviet Union. 

7. General Deane, former head of the U.S. Military Mis- 
sion in the U.S. S. R., writes in his book that the American 
“military program should be designed to meet specialized 
situation which the war with Russia would entail.” 

8. Harwood, vice president of the industrial firm of Cutler- 
Hammer Incorporated, according to the newspaper Journal 
said that the atom bomb is a poor weapon because, instead 
of exterminating human beings only, it destroys as well an 
excessive amount of property. This Harwood cynically said 
at the conference of the American Professional Institute in 
Milwaukee the following: “Though it sounds cruel but still 
the type of weapon we should possess if we are to wage the 
war is such a one that will kill only human beings. Such a 
weapon will eliminate during the next war the necessity to 
rehabilitate countries and material property on such a broad 
and expensive scale.” 

9. John Foster Dulles in a speech delivered on Feb. 10, 
1947, in Chicago urged “a tough foreign policy toward the 
Soviet Union,’ declaring that if the U.S.A. does not take 
up such a course, counting on the possibility of reaching 
a compromise with the Soviet Union, then the war is in- 
evitable. In the same speech, Dulles boasted that, since the 
collapse of the Roman Empire, no nation ever possessed 
such great superiority of material power as the United States, 
and urged the United States to utilize this power to promote 
its ideals. 

The meaning of these statements is clear. They are poorly 
camouflaged instigation for war against the U.S.S.R. This 
is a provocative attempt to divert attention from the true war- 
mongers, to camouflage their warmongering activity with a 
slanderous demagogy about a “social revolution in the whole 
world” and other rot expecting the simpletons easily to believe 
_ 
Numerous organs of the American reactionary press, which 
is in the hands of such newspaper magnates as Morgan, 
Rockefeller, Ford, Hearst, McCormick and others, do not lag 
behind the reactionary political statesmen who busy them- 
selves with warmongering... . 

Thus for a long time already the war propaganda is sys- 
tematically carried on in the United States of America with 
the following main trends: 

1. Fear of the Soviet Union, a mighty power as though 
seeking the world domination and preparing an attack on the 
U. S. A., is propagated and inspired in every way. While doing 


so, slanderous fictions and provocational attacks of all possible 
kinds are used against the U.S. S. R. most shamelessly. 

2. An open propaganda is carried on for the increase of 
armaments, further perfection of atomic weapon while any at- 
tempt to limit or, all the more, to prohibit the use of the atomic 
weapon is rejected. 

3. Statements openly calling for an immediate attack 
against the U.S.S. R. are made using provocation intimida- 
tions with the military strength of the U.S. S. R., on the one 
hand, and the necessity to take advantage of the present situa- 
tion when, in warmongers opinion, the U.S. S. R. is weak 
militarily not having fully recovered after the Second World 
War. 

4. War-hungry psychosis is stimulated in every way among 
the American public, excited and fanned by militarist and 
expansionist circles of the U.S. A. ... 

It follows quite obviously from what precedes that Ameri- 
can reactionary circles, who reckon only with their own 
selfish interests and are ready for the sake of these interests 
to plunge the humanity into a new exterminating world war, 
are the main incitors in the field of propaganda and instigation 
of a new war. 

The American reactionaries, however, are not alone in 
these efforts of theirs. They are supported by their adherents 
in some other countries, who are knocking together military 
political and simply political Western, Northern and other 
blocs. In this connection, it is necessary to mention the state- 
ments made by certain British politicians who, it is true, are 
acting not so resolutely as their American adherents but mostly 
in an underhand way but in the same alarmistic spirit. 

Everybody remembers Churchill's speech at Fulton where, 
speaking of “general strategic conception,” as Churchill called 
his main utterances, the former British Premier performed “a 
dangerous act counted upon sowing the seeds of dissension 
between the Allied powers and hampering the co-operation 
between them,” as justly stated Generalissimo Stalin in this 
connection underlying that “Mr. Churchill's standpoint is one 
aimed at war, one calling for a war against the U.S. S. R.” 

We all remember Churchill opposing the United Nations 
organization as the association of nations speaking various 
languages with the association of English-speaking nations, 
thus assimilating himself with Hitler who started “launching 
the war by proclaiming the racial theory declaring that only 
those who speak German constitute a full value nation” 
(Stalin) ... 

In this connection one also ought to point out the fact that 
the Anglo-American Joint Chiefs of Staff in Washington still 
continues functioning. It will be remembered that on this Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Britain is represented by the military mission 
headed by General Morgan and the U. S. A. is represented by 
the military mission under Admiral Leahy. This Anglo-Ameri- 
can Joint Chiefs of Staff set up to co-ordinate the military 
operations against Germany and Japan, still continues to exist 
and it is not known for what purposes, in spite of the fact 
that the war ceased two years ago. 

There is no need to recapitulate numerous facts of quite 
unbridled slanderous and provocative a campaign, which 
goes beyond any limits of the admissible, of warmongering 
against the Soviet Union, which campaign has been carried on 
for a long time in Turkey. 

The reactionary press of Turkey is in a hurry to keep in 
step with the reactionary American press. The Russian 
proverb refers to such cases as that of “a lobster with its claw 
trying to follow the horse wherever he goes with his hoof”... . 

This provocative hubbub is vigorously supported by the 
Greek reactionary papers, in particular by the Ellinicon Era 
which published an article stating: “Let the Russians not 
forget that the main source of Russian petroleum in Baku is 
as on a saucer within only 100 kilometers from the Turkish 
border.” 

And all this goes unpunished before the eyes of the whole 
world. ... 
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Rising Public Protest. 
Over Peron Program 


U.S. Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall's speech to the United Na- 
tions Assembly, bluntly critical of 
Russia, was under preparation for 
more than a month. A committee of 
10 experts on all phases of world 
policy helped to draft the document. 


o 0 Oo 


The best-informed scientists on 
atomic energy have revised their ideas 
about when atomic power can be put 
to industrial use. Right after the first 
bombs were dropped, the talk was 
general that atemic energy would be 
common within 5 to 15 years. Now it 
is believed that it will be 40, maybe 
20, years. 


oo 90 


Troubles are multiplying for the 
Perén Government in Argentina. Pub- 
lic dissatisfaction with the Govern- 
ment over mounting inflation and the 
decline in sales abroad is being ex- 
pressed openly. Miguel Miranda, 
chief economic adviser to Perén, has 
become the brunt of so much criti- 
cism that there is talk he might step 
out soon. Miranda would like to take 
a trip abroad. 


oo 90 


The way things are shaping up, the 
future Japan is to be the center of 
U S. influence in the Far East. Off- 
cials see little hope of bringing a 
strong, stable China out of the present 
civil war. On the other hand, the idea 
is growing that the Japanese, if given 
reasonably generous treatment in the 
peace treaty, will work for and with 
the United States, rather than with 
Russia. 


oo 90 


The Russians are making virtually 
no headway in their campaign to get 
a strong Communist movement going 
in Japan. But they are spending a lot 
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Soviet Failure To Win 
Adherents in Japan 


of money in the effort. One Ameri- 
can observer estimates that Russia's 
cash support for Japanese Com- 
munists is running between two and 
three million dollars a year. 


o 0 °O 


Privately, officials in Washington 


- are becoming more and more critical 


of the men leading the British Gov- 
ernment. The complaint is made that 
some members of the Labor Govern- 
ment are guided in what they say by 
local politics, ignoring its impact on 
the world. Another criticism is that 
British leaders refuse to accept real- 
istically Britain’s reduced stature as a 
world power. 


oo 0 


There are persistent signs that a 
bitter feud is developing between the 
British Foreign Office and the Labor 
Cabinet. Differences are beginning to 
have repercussions on British policy 
in world affairs. 
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Russian experts on the Atomic 


‘Energy Control Commission recently 


have given the impression that the 
problem neither interests nor concerns 
them. The attitude has become so pro- 
nounced that an international control 
plan is less likely now than ever in the 
past. However, the Commission is go- 
ing ahead to perfect a plan that, in the 
continued absence of Russian agree- 
ment, will eventually be placed before 
the United Nations. 


oo 9 


A loan from the United States to 
Argentina is being suggested privately 
in Buenos Aires. The idea is being 
advanced even though the Argentine 











Bitter Feud in Britain 
Over Foreign Policy 


Government has pledged itself to a 
policy of “economic independence” 
which spurns financial assistance from 


abroad. 
© 00 

For a time, U.S. Secretary of State 
Marshall considered putting into his 
United Nations speech a proposal for 
a mutual-assistance pact. All nations 
that wanted aid in defending their na- 
tional independence would have been 
eligible to sign it. The suggestion was 
dropped because it smacked too much 


of a military alliance against Soviet 
Russia. 


Many U.S. officials are predicting 
quietly that warfare will break out in 
the Holy Land if the. United Nations 
adopts the proposal to divide Pales- 
tine between Arabs and Jews. Similar 
predictions have been coming from 
London. 
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One of the strongest influences be- 
hind Sir Stafford Cripps’ new plan to 
increase the volume and variety of 
British exports was Great Britain’s ex- 
perience with Russia. Trade talks be- 
tween the two countries failed partly 
because London could not guarantee 
delivery of the goods that Russia 
wanted. 


oo 90 


Czechoslovakians are puzzled over 
this one: Russia contracted for Czecho- 
slovakian cloth in exchange for Rus- 
sian cotton. The Russian cotton was 
not suitable for the cloth, so the 
Czechoslovakians sent Russia cloth 
made of American cotton. The Rus- 
sians liked it so well they decided to 
export it and earn some hard cur- 
rency. So the Czechoslovakian cotton 
cleth for Russia finally found its way 
to Switzerland. 
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